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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


BY CHARLES H. KEYES, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


(ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT LOS ANGELES.) 


All that we call progress in civilization is but 
obedience to the deepest and divinest instinct of 
the race. Its command to society is to repeat and 
improve itself. Since man first lifted his face from 
sod to sky, this instinct has impelled his footsteps. 
Modern society has organized no agency to insure 
fidelity to this law of growth toward manliness and 
godliness that is at all comparable in its opportunity 
with the school. The home, the church, the whole 
social body has turned over to the school the 
largest and most important share of the work of 
training to meet the command, obedience to which 
spells social uplift, and disobedience to which means 
degeneracy. The character of our schools then 
must determine the fate of society. They should 
be what the true training of childhood and youth 
demand, They should be organized and adminis- 
tered for this service and not primarily for the con- 
venience of the teacher, or the comfort of the tax 
payer. Under this view of the function of the 
school, I submit that—lEconomic prudence and 
social wisdom demand that provision shall be made 
for adequate and honorable pensions for teachers. 
—From this point of view it will be no argument to 


urge pensions because teachers want them, 
or because teachers need them or because 
teachers deserve them. I desire to justify 


my thesis on the ground that such a_ policy 
is demanded by the schools themselves. Par- 
ents and tax-payers and patrons of our schools 
-—and not school teachers—have the prime interest 
in enacting pensions for-worthy teachers. It may, 
therefore, be true that I have brought my argu- 
ment to the wrong forum, and that this audience, 
composed in a major portion possibly of teachers, 
is not the jury whose verdict we desire to influence. 
But teachers of America’s youth, you will pardon 
me and hear me, if I forget you, and address myself 
to the distinguished citizens of this marvelous city 
and state, and to the other lovers of education who 
now honor this association with their presence. 

There are, ladies and gentlemen, five cogent rea- 
sons why pensions should be provided for the 
teachers of the schools to which you are intrusting 
the education of your children. 

First—That is the best teaching which emanates 
from a soul that devotes itself with a singleness of 
purpose to the guidance, the training, and the in- 
spiration of youth. No teacher can do the best 
work for our children while at the same time com- 
pelled to be busy with plans for securing a liveli- 
hood when the days of service in the schoolroom 


are over. No teacher can fitly train your children 
by day and worry by night over the question of 
raiment and food and shelter for the days that come 
too soon. Your children deserve a happy child-~ 
hood of hard work and healthful play. Give them 
a cheerful, joy-inspiring teacher, who can give all 
the best that is in her to her school. 

There can be no teaching worth while for your 
children from a worried woman or a care-burdened 
man. Working, planning, and worrying to make 
provisions for old age takes too much of the time 


and thought that belongs to your children. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that it is our interest to secure the 


enactment of laws that will provide for the teacher 
in her old age. 

Second—-Teachers of the largest ability are every 
year being drawn away from the school service in 
which they have proven their high capacity to enter 
on more renumerative fields of endeavor. To con- 
tinue serving our childen is to accept an old age of 
dependence or privation. To enter upon the new 
field of work is to receive rewards large enough to 
enable them to make provision for their declining 
vears. The teacher does not receive, nor is she 
ever likely to receive, compensation ample enough 
to permit such provision. Unless we would see the 
education of our children turned over to second- 
rate women and to third-rate men, we must provide 
the rewards that would permit our ablest teachers to 
consecrate their lives to the service of our schools. 
T submit that for this reason alone it is the duty and 
interest of every parent and every patriot to aid in 
securing honorable and adequate pensions for 
teachers. 

Third—The efficiency of an army always depends 
upon the character of the recruiting department. 
The great army of teachers should always attract 
many of the brightest and ablest young men and 
women who year by vear graduate from our lead- 
ing educational institutions. Nay, the service 
should be so treated as to attract young men and 
women of character and brains to prepare for it as 
an honored and honorable profession. The current 
rewards of the teacher are so grossly inadequate 
that the very material we most need in our schools 
is being diverted to other callings. 

Even if salaries should be increased to the high- 
est point for which we have any reason to hope, 
they would still be too small to permit the laying by 
of a competence for old age. Young men and 
women of high attainments see this, and carefully 
avoid the teaching profession. A guaranty that 
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faithful service of our schools for a term of years 
would insure in age the modest independence and 
leisure for study that many an inspiring scholar 
most desires would win rich recruits for our educa- 
tional army Can there be any doubt of the wisdom 
and the expediency of instituting honorable pen- 
sions as a means to this needed re-enforcement of 
our school? 

Fourth—There are in many of our schools men 
and women wih the largest capacity for growth, 
who are earning unusually good salaries from which 
they are laying by a fund to take care of themselves 
in old age. To do this they are compelled to deny 
themselves the opportunity to travel, the time to 
study, the ownership of books, and the change of 
scene for bodily rest that are essential to the life 
and growth of an inspiring teacher. How a retire- 
ment pension would change all this, and enable such 
men and women to multiply their own powers, 
simulate and refine their associates to the blessing 
of the boys and girls!’ Every worthy parent finds 
his richest rewards not so much in the material 
situations he has conquered, the honors he has won, 
the wealth he has amassed, as in the contemplation 
of the rich opportunity these furnish for his boys 
and girls who share with him and after him their en- 
joyment. Society, like the individual, will find its 
richest enjoyment in planning and providing the 
conditions of a richer life for its successors. Are 
not your boys and girls worth your making for 
them,.the small sacrifice needed to give them more 
teachers who can afford from time to time to renew 
their youth, their scholarship, their inspiration? Is 
there any escape from the conclusion that ’tis folly 
to unduly delay the coming of the day when the 
teachers in our schools shall enjoy these opportu- 
nities because we have provided for their old age 
adequate and honorable pensions? 

Fifth—-In thousands of the older cities and towns 


_of our union there are teachers who have practically 


worn themselves out in the service of our schools. 
From periods of from twenty-five to forty-five years 
they have spared no power of heart and brain in 
loving and consecrated devotion of their lives to the 
lives of boys and girls. They are body-tired, heart- 
sore, and brain-weary, with a frequency that is 
agonizing to witness. They have been able to save 
little or nothing. They cannot see that it is their 
duty to retire to privation or to charity. No officia! 
has the criminal courage and hardness of heart to 
turn them out to alms or starvation. As a result, 
they are spoiling the tempers and abusing the intel- 
lects of whole schoolhouses full of children in re- 
turn for their confinement by the community at 
hard labor in the schoolroom. But this cruel and 
inhuman punishment of faithful old teachers who 
ought long ago to have honorably retired on pay 
goes on ina thousand American towns. The splen- 
did teaching that they did for twenty-five or thirty- 
five years is no excuse for continuing to sacrifice to 
each of their broken years forty or fifty of your boys 
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and girls. Forget these devoted broken men and 
women if you will. If in the hardness of your heart 
you shall conclude to work them to death, I say 
nothing of the shame. But I do ask, can common 
business intelligence justify you in paying for some- 
thing that you are not getting? Can decent regard 
for your own boys and girls justify their continued 
sacrifice? There is a patriotism whose ebullition 
takes the form of a rush of blood to the head and 
words to the lips, that might with hand on heart 
stand in the presence of teachers and schools thus 
sacrificed and talk of love of country; but you, my 
friends, know that no country is worth loving that 
with eyes open to such an abuse long permits it to 
continue. As honest men and women, are we not 
driven to the conclusion that honorable and ade- 
quate pensions for teachers must be provided in de- 
fense of the home and its children? 

Since there is no escape from the conclusion that, 
no matter what the teachers may want, or need. or 
deserve,—the interests of the child, the parent, and 
society demand this pension establishment.—we 
must now consider how it is to be secured. 

Three general plans have been advocated and put 
in operation :— 

First—Bodies of teachers bent on providing for 
disabled veterans of the schoolroom have formed 
teachers’ retirement associations, teachers’ cuilds, 
and teachers’ annuity associations. They have pro- 
vided small annuities for aged and worthy teachers 
by assessments of their own membership, increased 
by donations of philanthropic individuals, and in 
some instances by small legislative appropriations. 
The retirement fund department of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild, and the Boston Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association are good examples of 
these movements, of which there have been many 
throughout the union. They have not furnished, 
nor can they ever hope to furnish, complete and sat- 
isfactory disposal of the problem. Looked at as 
final agencies, they are subject to all the vicissitudes 
attaching to voluntary fraternal insurance societies 
with amateur managements. Some teachers sup- 
port them as well-meaning philanthropies, but even 
the school teacher seeking old age protection that 
is really insurance knows enough to send her 
money to Hartford for the purchase of the real 
article. But these associations have done their 
greatest work in securing the adoption of other 
plans for more adequately solving the problem. In 
fact, all the rational teachers’ pension legislation on 
the statute books: of American commonwealths has 
been secured largely, if not entirely, through the in- 
fluence of these teachers’ organizations. 

Second—Progressive cities in various quarters of 
our country have established, under legislative 
sanction, retirement funds for their own teachers. 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and San Fran- 
cisco furnish the best examples of this second 
scheme. Percentages of teachers’ salaries, deduc- 
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tions on account of teachers’ absences, and dona- 
tions form the major portion of the fund in all these 
plans, except in the city of New York, where the 
foregoing sources are largely increased by the addi- 
tion of five per cent. of all the excise moneys and 
fees for liquor licenses received by the city. Under 
these different city plans, maximum annuities vary 
from $150 a year up to $2,000 a year, this latter sum 
being provided by the city of New York, where the 
lowest annuity is equal to half the salary paid at the 
time of retirement. 

Third—A few states have enacted general pen- 
sion laws for the benefit of all these teachers. Of 
these, Rhode Island and New Jersey have formu- 
lated the most generous and most equitable 
statutes. New Jersey provides the bulk of her fund 
by deduction of from two to three per cent. of the 
salaries of all teachers’ The annual pension 
amounts to three-fifths of the average annual salary 
for the last five years of teaching, but it cannot be 
less than $250 or more than $650. 

The Rhode Island law, enacted in April of the 
present year, is so simple and concise that I beg 
leave to state it. It runs as follows :— 

Section 1. Any person of either sex who on the 
passage of this act or thereafter shall have reached 
the age of sixty years, and who for thirty-five years 
shall have been engaged in teaching as his principal 
occupation, and have been regularly employed as a 
teacher in the public schools, or in such other 
schools within this state as are supported wholly or 
in part by state appropriation, and are entirely man- 
aged or controlled by the state, twenty-five years 
of which employment, including the fifteen years 
immediately preceding retirement, shall have been 
in this state, may at the expiration of the school 
year, unless his private contract with his employer 
shall otherwise provide, be retired by his employer 
or voluntarily retire from active sevice, and on his 
formal application shall receive from the state for 
the remainder of his life an annual pension equal to 
one-half of his average contractual salary during the 
last five years before retiring, but in no case shall 
such annual pension be more than five hundred dol- 
lars; provided, however, that no-such employment 
as teacher within this state after this act shall be 
included within its provisions, unless the teacher 
shall hold a certificate of qualification issued by or 
under the authority of the state board of education. 

Sect. %. The state board of education shall 
make all needful regulations for issuing certificates 
of qualification and carrying into effect the other 
provisions of this act not inconsistent with the act 
itself, and shall examine into and determine the 
eligibility of each and every applicant to receive a 
pension under the provision of this act. 

Sect. 3. For the purpose of carrying this act into 
effect the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and the state auditor is hereby directed 
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to draw his sum as shall be certified to him by the 
state board of education, according to the provi- 
sions of this act. 


Sect.4. This act shall take effect on the first day 
of January, 1908. 

This statute is the most generous and in its prin- 
cipal the soundest yet enacted. It squarely accepts 
the whole responsibility for the state whose schools - 
are to be benefited, and does not require the teach- 
ers to furnish any part of the fund. The defect of 
this law consists in the smallness of the sum appro- 
priated and the absence of any provision for mak- 
ing the appropriation continuous. It is hoped and 
believed, however, that the next session of the 
Rhode Island legislature will remedy these defects, 
and place the smallest state in the union in the posi- 
tion of leader and exemplar for all the others. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, is not the time 
and place auspicious for this great National Educa- 
tional Association to inaugurate a campaign for the 
lissemination of such information and the creation of 
such popular sentiment as will insure the enactment 
in every remaining state of the union of laws pro- 
viding for adequate and honorable pensions for all 
worthy teachers? California has established some 
conditions that fit her to lead the way in such a 
movement. You have demonstrated the wisdom of 
provision by the state as a whole of the great body 
of the funds for the support of elementary schools. 
Under your scheme of state taxation you have built 
up a system of common district schools which, 
whether in mountain hamlet, desert settlement, 
farming country, or prosperous city, are the envy of 
the union. You have proven the wisdom of state 
responsibility, especially when coupled with a wise 
measure of state control of the qualifications of 
teachers. In the campaign for the protection and 
improvement of the schools through the establish- 
ment of teachers’ pensions, we have a right to look 
for a leading of the way in sections where this idea 
of state responsibility has been accepted and 
proven. Will California hear the call? 

Back in the old Constitution state we honor the 
memory of a gallant soldier of whom we are fond of 
saying, “He dared to lead where any dared to fol- 
low.” All over this union are principals, superin- 
tendents, and school officers who, with other influ- 
ential citizens, say of the National Educational As- 
sociation, “Where this great body deems it wise to 
lead you may count on us to follow.” Let us take 
advantage of the time, the place, and the conditions 
to make this great asssociation leader in a cam- 
paign of popular education on this subject of teach- 
ers’ pensions. Success in such a campaign and 
under such leadership will bring relief and inspira- 
tion to many thousands of teachers; but it will do 
more. It wili bring richness into the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of school children everywhere. 
It will give them assurance of the better training 
that comes from the peaceful heart and undivided 
mind of the teacher who may live and strive for the 
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single purpose of making your boys and girls 
worthy inheritors of the marvelous estate of the 
American fathers. Carry on your high duties and 
ours in a way more effective and glorious than our 
fondest dreams have dared to promise. 
ROBERT FULTON AND THE CLERMONT. 

It was an American and a Pennsylvanian who a 
century ago this autumn gave the world the steam- 
boat. 

This man was Robert Fulton. 

Tons of foolscap have been wasted in the at- 
tempts of envy to deprive him of the honor of his 
great invention. So far as popular belief and es- 
teem go his name is inseparably associated with 
that discovery which has so completely tranformed 
both travel and trade on river or on sea. 

True, many were experimenting with the prob- 
lem of steam propulsion for water craft; and some 
of these. were quite near its solution. But Fulton 
happened to be the first to demonstrate practi- 
cally that a boat could be driven by steam, and he 
proved it when his Clermont left her New York 
dock, and against wind and tide made her way tri- 
umphantly up the Hudson to Albany in thirty-two 
hours. It was a day of accomplishment that linked 
his name with the steamboat as surely as that of 
Stephenson with the locomotive, Morse with the 
telegraph, or Bell with the telephone. 

Probably no invention was more sarcastically de- 
rided than Fulton’s. Men who laid some claim to 
science proved conclusively in the crude public 
prints of that day that his boat could never be made 
to move in the water. All mathematics were 
against him. A French commission’s report of 
the time was freel quoted: “Your commission re- 
spectfully report that a child’s toy could hardy be 
put in motion by the force of steam.” The wise- 
acres who saw every plank put on the Clermont 
had nothing but a big guffaw over her future. As 
they turned away they talked loudly and lu- 
dicrously about “‘Fulton’s Folly,” which was their 
unsolicited title for the craft still on the ways. 
They laughed as scornfully as the antediluvians at 
Noah’s ark. Writing afterwards of the historic 
voyage, Fulton used these words: “I do not believe 
that there were thirty people in New York who 
thought that the Clermont could be moved by 
steam.” .. . “I heard a number of sarcastic _re- 
marks, etc.” And yet when the lines were cast off 
and the throttle open, the rude craft sailed away 
at a five-mile-an-hour gait; leaving the envious to 
gnash their teeth in rage, the sarcastic to style 
themselves fools, and the scientists to revise their 
theorems. Fulton was the hero of the day. 

The effect of the voyage on many of the people 
afloat on the river, or dwelling by its margin, was 
most ludicrous. The Clermont had a very high 
smokestack, and as pine slabs were used for fuel 
both smoke and flame poured forth from it, to the 
teror of all who saw her coming. She was re- 
garded as a “monster,” and many landsmen took 
to the woods in their mad flight; while rivermen 
promptly beached their skiffs and sought some 
shelter on land. Others fell on the deck of their 
vessels and prayed for the first time in their lives, 
calling for protection from the “dragon.” 
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But the distinguished passengers — Chancellor 
Livingstone and his friends among the number— 
were in a merry mood. As the Clermont passed 
up through the Highlands they broke out singing 
“Ye banks and braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” And the 
chancellor, who had met Fulton in Paris years be- 
fore and encouraged him in his efforts, assumed 
the role of the prophet, as he said: “The name of 
this inventor will descend to posterity as that of a 
benefactor to the world. And it is not impossible 
that before the close of the present century vessels 
may even be able to make the voyage to England 
without other motive power than steam,”—a pro- 
phecy that has been most surely and most amply 
fulfilled. 

The Clermont was soon advertised as a packet be- 
tween New York and Albany. Her passage time 
was related as thirty-six hours, and the passenger 
fare $7. As the boat was a great curiosity, she 
always had as many passenger as she could accom- 
modate. But she had to meet many a danger on 
her trips. The sailing crafts on the Hudson were 
envious of her, and deliberately tried to run her 
down. To smash‘her wheels was the chief aim, 
and more than once she limped into port with one 
wheel. But Fulton went right on building other 
vessels on the same model, and soon he had four- 
teen such on the Hudson, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The leading facts of Fulton’s life may well be re- 
cited and pondered at a time like this. Robert 
Fulton was born November 14, 1765, in a farm- 
hause high up among the Conewago hills of Lan- 
caster county, Pa. His family soon removed to 
Lancaster, where the boy was sent to school. He 
did not care for books, thought their study a waste 
of time, but but was fond of making things, such as 
lead pencils, sky-rockets, etc. He was fond of fish- 
ing, but did not like to row a boat; so he thought 
of inventing a boat that could be more easily pro- 
pelled than by hands. Here, doubtless, was the 
germ-thought of the Clermont. 

Determined to be an artist, he went to Philadel- 
phia to study. There at seventeen he met Benja- 
min Franklin, who was about going off as ambassa- 
dor to France. At twenty-one Fulton himself 
crossed the ocean, chiefly to study with Benjamin 
West—an American artist who had won large re- 
nown in Britain. In 1797 he went to Paris, and for 
seven years made his home with Joel Barlow—act- 
ing United State minister to France. Here he 
studied higher mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
and perspective drawing. He ventured also on 
some inventions—a flax-spinning machine, a new 
lock for canals, a torpedo, etc. He said of this 
period of his life: “I labor with the ardor of an en- 
thusiast.”’ A 

But his labors were doomed to failure. And with 
no little chagrin he determined to return to 
America. For a period his success was blocked 
here as abroad, but his indomitable spirit at last 
won the day. He had tried steam navigation on 
the Seine; now he would perfect it on the Hudson. 
Chancellor Livingstone aided him financially and 
otherwise, and at last came the victory of the Cler- 
mont’s voyage, and the opening up of a new era for 
the world of transportation. 
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Fulton was an unassuming man, democratic in his 
instincts and manners, was never sordid, and pur- 
sued ideas far more than money. To our day it 
sems strange that one who had such opportunities 
for advancement and enrollment should have been 
always little more than a poor man. In this re- 
spect, however, he was only in line with many an 
inventor, who never secured but a tithe of the 
wealth accruing from his invention. 

For a short time he was in the employ of the 
United States government, planning the building 
of coast defence vessels, which the war of 1812-14 
seemed to have emphasized as a positive necessity. 
While thus engaged he died at the early age of 
fifty years. 

Few men in America ever had so great a funeral. 
Officers of both state and nation were present, 
minute guns were fired from the battery, throngs 
were on the streets, while the legislature at Albany 
adjourned, and wore mourning for six weeks. His 
tomb is in Trinity churchyard, and has always 
been inconspicuous. 

With the advent of his centennial the thought 
of some more substantial honor to his memory has 
been raised. It does not seem to be sufficient to 
have a dingy down-town street and a_ ferry-boat. 
line bear his name, honorable as these memorials 
may be. And now there is a movement on foot to 
erect some shaft in his honor somewhere along the 
bank of the Hudson—the beautiful stream along 
which the Clermont laboriously, but suecessfully, 
pushed her way. And without question some such 
scheme will be carried out in the near future. And 
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both as a man and an inventor Fulton is worthy of 
some such honor. 

One cannot help thinking of the surprise that 
would come to Fulton could he come back to-day 
and see to what colossal proportions steam naviga- 
tion has grown in a single century. 

When he was building his Clermont he was con- 
stantly hampered by the lack of dollars. He had 
to beseech a loan of a few dollars from this or that 
friend, who made the loan, but at the same time 
had no cofidence in the sanity of the inventor’s 
scheme. How would he open his eyes at the state- 
ment of this commercial fact! The steam tonnage 
of the world is estimated at $40 a ton per annum. 
At this conservative estimate the income from the 
world’s steam tonnage to-day would total the 
enormous sum of one thousand six hundred mil- 
lion dollars ($1,600,000,000). 

And then suppose that Fulton could be at the 
New York pier when the great new Cunarder—the 
Lusitania—was arriving on her maiden voyage. 
Thinking back to the Clermont he would recall her 
dimensions—130 feet long, sixteen and one-half 
feet beam, four feet draught, and her load 130 tons. 


-And then he would learn the figures of the levia- 


than from across the sea—800 feet long, 72,000 
horse-power, her tonnage 32,000, her draught 
thirty-six feet, her uppermost deck sixty-five feet 
above the water line, her speed nearly thirty miles 
an hour, and her accommodations ample for 3,600 
people. What he would think of the evoiution 
of the steamboat would be worth his writing and 
our reading! 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


bY 


IN IOWA. 

“This is the place”—I-o-way! Because of this 
interpretation of the name, and not because of any 
special importance of the tribe, were the territory 
and state named “Iowa.” And “this is the place” 
well worth magnifying because of what it is by 
nature and because of what human nature has done 
for the state that lies in the very heart of the corn 
belt. The name itself is attractive. But what a 
narrow escape the states hereabout did have! The 
plan in government circles was to carve out ten 
states and name them Sylvania, Michigania, Cher- 
sonius, Assenispia, Metropotamia, Illinoia, Sara- 
tatoga, Washingtonia, Phypolania, and Pelisipia. 
There were wise men in those days and men who 
were otherwise. 

Iowa is the only state with a rolling prairie from 
eastern to western, from northern to southern 
boundary. We owe the word “prairie” to the 
French who possessed this land from the day Mar- 
quette and Joliet, first of the white men, saw it on 
June 17, 1673, to 1762, when it was ceded to Spain. 
- Glaciers did the first great work for these vast 
acres more than a hundred thousand year ago, and 
they may have been a hundred thousand years in 
the doing of it, but they did their work well, laying 
furrows of richest soil wide and deep. And such 
soil! To-day there are multitudes of farms which 
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will sell entire for $100 an acre and more, and yet 
it is less than seventy years since the first public 
sale of land took place, and 119,000 acres of the 
cream of lowa were bought for five cents an acre. 
What hath man wrought in seventy years! 

It is less than eighty years since the first white 
child was born within these borders, less than 
eighty years since Berryman Jennings taught the 
first school. Less than sixty years since the aver- 
age salary (?) of the men teachers was $16 and of 
the women teachers $9 a month. Less than sev- 
enty years since a territory was organized, includ- 
ing most of Minnesota and all of the Dakotas ; only 
sixty years since the state was organized, and so 
great was the opposition that the majority for the 
adoption of a constitution was but 456. To-day it 
is one of the mightiest states in the union, with a 
population of 2,240,000. 

Yankee as I am, I have known this state for mo-e 
than half of its life. I came here before 11 was 
thirty years old, and have been here, off and on, for 
a third of a century. Not only have I crossed it 
at every angle and by every line and piece of rail- 
road, but I have lectured in more than fifty of her 
cities, in several of them many times. Thus have 
I come to know and love her for all that she is, for 
all that she has done for the union politically, com- 
mercially, socially, and morally. 
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Educationally, Iowa has had good ideals. In 
1846, when her first superintendent was to be 
chosen, the dominant party nominated the chief 
justice of the territorial court, but James Harlan, a 
young man, recently graduated from an Illinois col- 
lege, was nominated by the opposition, made a 
lively campaign on the stump, and was the only 
man on his ticket to be elected. He became one of 
the leaders in the state, having been nominated fot 
governor by the dominant party, but there was a 
clause in the constitution that shut him out be- 
cause of his youth. Later he was elected to the 
United States Senate. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him to his cabinet, as one of the last acts of 
his life. Harlan differed so radically from Presi- 
dent Johnson that he declined to remain, and two 
years later was again elected to the United States 
Senate. He was president of the Alabama award 
commission. He was always interested in educa- 
tional affairs. Her state superintendents have usu- 
ally been men of distinction. Dr. Henry Sabin, 
twice elected to four-year terms, has been one of 
the national leaders in educational councils for forty 
years. ..., 

Educational legislation in the past two sessions 
of the legislature has been the most extensive and 
advantageous, probably, in the history of the state, 
Mr. Riggs proving to be an expert in bringing 
matters to pass with law makers. 


INEFFICIENT SCHOOL EMPLOYES. 
BY A. S. LINDEMANN, 
President, Milwaukee Board of Education. 

Inefficiency is sure to find its way into or to de- 
velop in any service. When this occurs it must be 
eliminated. This is both a difficult and unpleasant 
task, but it is the duty that cannot be evaded if we 
are to be faithful to our trust. The inviolable prin- 
ciple in all matters pertaining to school manage- 
ment, must be: “The child’s welfare is the highest 
law.” 

To tolerate a person, however deficient, who 
holds a position as teacher or principal, is an easy 
and popular thing to do. To make changes is al- 
ways hard, and requires more moral courage than 
many persons are able to muster. The retention 
of incompetent persons in public positions because 
the responsible employers lack the moral fibre nec- 
essary to remove them is a common fault in all pub- 
lic bodies. On the other hand, the removal of per- 


sons on account of ill-will or prejudice or by other 
unworthy motive although often charged by per- 


sons affected and by their friends, is a very rare oc- 
currence. There is absolutely nothing to be gained 
by members, through such action, except the 
ill-will and the condemnation of the person affected 
and his friends. The natural conclusion drawn by 
the public as to changes made by the board might 
very naturally be that the members, having. full 
facts before them, had acted for the best interests 
of the schools and the pupils. Yet how few teach- 
ers or principals ever failed of re-election who were 
not, according to their own judgment and that of 
their relatives and personal friends, leaders in the 
profession and the victims of a designing and un- 
scrupulous superintendent or of injustice and 
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harshness on the part of the members of the board. 

Everyone agrees, as an abstract proposition, 
that the persons chosen by the board to teach in 
our schools should be required to attain and main- 
tain a high standard; but any attempt to enforce 
that standard in concrete instances, brings down 
upon the heads of the school officials the wrath of a 
considerable portion of the public for the benefit of 
whose children the school authorities have acted. 
It is a regrettable fact that many citizens of stand- 
ing in the community have signed petitions for the 
retention of a person in the school service for no 
other reason than to get rid of the canvasser. 
Such instances demonstrate that there are citizens 
of influence who do not realize that they have a 
personal responsibility for the success of the 
schools. It shows, too, how meaningless and 
valueless are petitions of this character and how 
little weight such petitions are entitled to have 
when presented to boards for consideration. This 
board has in several cases taken a commendable 
stand in these matters and has rid the school sys- 
tem of some dead wood. As time goes by the ac- 
tion in these cases will redound more and more to 
the credit of the members of the board. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that this board has not exhaused 
all possibilities in this direction; some work ot this 
character still remains undone. 

That conditions of this sort are not confined to 
Milwaukee, but the school boards everywhere are 
confronted. with these unpleasant duties, a reading 
of the educational journals of the country makes 
very clear.—Address to Board of Education. 


THE VALUE OF A VACATION. 


A vacation pays as much from the standpoint of 
character as from any other point of view, says 
Success. Just as “every man is a rascal when he 
is sick,” so the best-intentioned man in the world 
may be a brute when he is worn out physically and 
working and planning, or trying to do so, with a 
fagged, weary brain. The brutal qualities in a 
man’s nature come to the surface when he has 
drained his vitality to the dregs. He loses his seli- 
control and his passions get the better of him. He 
does things which in his soul he condemns, and 
says thing for which he afterwards hates himself, 
and all because he lacks physical statnina. The 
long strain of the year has made him so irritable 
and exacting that the merest trifle upsets him. He 
goes all to pieces over little things which he would 
not even notice if he were in good bodily conditon. 


A GENTLE REMINDER. 

Six high school boys are sued for $30,000 for 
hazing a fellow student. A thirty thousand dollar 
damage suit has been filed in the circuit court at 
Toulon by Charles Stoner against William Pil- 
grim, William Real, Earl Lattin, Earl Hull, Wil- 
liam Harwood, and Edward Starkey for damages 
received while the plaintiff was being hazed and 
tied to a tombstone in the Bradford cemetery by 
the defendants. Stoner is crippled for life from 
the tombstone falling on him. Stoner is about 
fifteen years of age and was a student of the Brad- 
ford high school. 
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A SONG OF THE FACTORY. 


BY JAMES J. 


‘The trees were white with blossoms, the 
meadows were broad and fair, 

And the care-free birds made music for the 
children that idled there. 

But a man had need of the meadows; his 
walls and chimneys sprang 

From among the swaying branches where 
the thrush and robin sang. 

And the man had need of the children; he 
gathered them in like sheep 

And set them to work to earn his bread, for 
children are many— and cheap. 

They crouch all day by the spindles, wiz- 
ened and wan and old; 

They have given their youth to a master 
who has minted it into gold. 


MONTAGUE, 


No longer they idly listen to a warbler’s 
futile song, 

No longer their idle laughter rings out the 
whole day long, 

No longer they roam the meadows like idle 
gipsy bands, 

For the world is growing richer by the work 
of their puny hands. 

And the man who found them idling among 
the feathery blooms, - 

And brought them to watch their lives away 
beside his clattering looms— 

He talks of the goodly riches that his enter- 
prize has won 

With the toil of the sad-faced children, and 
boasts of the thing he’s done! 


[Used by permission of the Cosmopolitan. } 


EDUCATION AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

The visitor at the Jamestown exposition natu- 
rally finds his way into the buildings devoted to 
education. Itisa varied and entertaining display 
which the schools and colleges always make, and 
one which nobody wants to miss. 

A large building of brick and stone, with plenty 
of floor space, holds the exhibits of the primary and 
the secondary schools, from various parts of the 
country, chiefly the South and the East. 

Entering the north door, one of the first displays 
which niet the eve of the writer on a recent visit was 
that of the Old Dominion state. Here are Willis 
A. Jenkins, one of the educational experts of Vir- 
ginia, and his assistant, Miss Alleene Jones, a sec- 
ond-grade teacher of Portsmouth, who did the 
honors of the Virginia exhibit, the most extensive 
in the building, and occupying the entire central 
space oi the main room. We spent some time ex- 
amining the bound volumes of pupils’ work from 
the various grades, and the contents of the glass 
cases, consisting of busy work from the primary 
schools, manual training and domestic art products, 
and the like. We were sorry to hear that there are 
few kindergartens in Virginia; but we were de- 
lighted to see the school garden work of the New- 
port News primary pupils, consisting of cotton 
planted, seeded, carded, spun, woven, and dyed. 
Great progress has been made this year in Virginia 
as a result of the recent acts of the state assembly 
providing more money, better pay, and better build- 
ings for the schools. 

Ensconced in a dark corner, adjoining Virginia, 
on the left, we found that veteran of school exposi- 
tion cities—St. Louis. Recollecting that it was St. 


Louis which gave us the first education palace 
ever built at a World’s Fair, and bearing in mind 
that the display of the St. Louis city schools at the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition in 1904 was the 
handsomest and most complete enterprise of the 


kind we had ever seen, we looked for a specially 
fine exhibit. Nor were we disappointed. In a 
12x14 space the skilled St. Louis exhibit experts 
have managed to install and present a noteworthy 
and comprehensive display. It is a model of con- 
densation. Miss Nell Nicholson (an able eighth- 
grade teacher, who next year will occupy the post 
of head assistant of the Clark school), talked inter- 
estingly about the exhibit. The kindergarten dis- 
play, she said, is the finest that St. Louis has ever 
made. The results shown, we could see, are really 
remarkable, and show great skill on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. There are parquetry, lentil, 
stick, and slat work of complicated designs, with 
crayola work and paper-cutting. The exercises of 
festival days are very interesting, showing photo- 
graphic views of the various celebrations and the 
unique souvenirs designed and executed by the 
little pupils to commemorate the special events. 

St. Louis has proportioned its school curriculum, 
30 that every single branch receives due attention ; 
there are no hobbies; and the course is so ar- 
ranged that no branch can be removed without de- 
stroying the equilibrium of the whole. The plan to 
inake a collective display by grades and subjects 
has succeeded admirably. Here one may see col- 
lections of kindergarten modeling arranged accord- 
ing to sequence, from the oval up to Paul Revere ; 
and constructive work, beginning with the primary 
grade, showing basketry, weaving, cardboard, etc., 
up to the exquisite pottery and artistic metal work 
from the City Teachers’ College. 

What the elimination of political influence from 
the school administration has given in better prac- 
tical educational results is shown by the charts, the 
number of pupils to a teacher, for instance, having 
been reduced from seventy-nine in 1858 to forty-six 
in 1907. Progress in school construction is shown 
by the picture of the old log school of 1820 and the 
latest on the approved H plan, the Emerson school, 
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costing $150,000, and accommodating 1,000 pupils. 

We were so much interested in what St. Louis 
had to show (and we haven’t told half) that we spent 
more time there than we should have done. In the 
next section we found the Minneapolis display, in 
charge of Miss Elizabeth B. Williams, principal of 
the Holmes school. Seated in one of the big easy 
mission chairs, behind the big glass show cases, the 
eye was caught by the art work of the high schools, 
framed above a half-dozen leaf cabinets on the side 
wall, containing industrial work, applied design, 
and drawing from all the grades. Artistic coloring 
and designing, in which Minneapolis schools excel, 
marked the exhibit, which seemed more like a fine 
art shop than a public school display. Miss Wil- 
liams called our attention to the excellent clay work 
and pottery of the fifth and sixth grades, its ex- 
quisite tones of blue-green and red in dull and 
bright glaze, and the good work of the first-grade 
pupils in models, baked, but not glazed. 

A framed announcement over Rochester’s booth 
prepared us for the fact that we would see in that 
city’s varied exhibit the original uncopied and un- 
corrected work of the schools, and not a show pre- 
pared for exposition purposes. Rochester princi- 
pals, it seemis, make a semi-annual return to the 
office of the city department of public instruction 
of some of the regular daily work of pupils of their 
grades. Seven cases are ranged against the wall 
containing exhibits of kindergarten, elementary art, 
domestic art, manual training, and physical educa- 
tion (including games, exercises, gymnastics, and 
athletics) in the first eight grades, the East and 
West high schools, and the training school for 
teachers. The exhibit is in charge of Miss Eliza- 
beth Shebbeare, principal of School No. 31. 

In Boston, just beyond, we learned that the de- 
sign was to present the course of study collectively 
through the grades, the exhibit being arranged by 
subjects. Miss S. L. Palmer of the Hillside school, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, greeted us cordially, and 
showed us the chief feature of the exhibit, which is 
the field work in geography. Boston women’s 
clubs provide money, it seems, to take the school 
children on field excursions during school hours, to 
make a study of Boston. The observations are im- 
pressed by aid of the auxiliograph, a neat device 
which magnifies a landscape and helps the young 
students to make correct drawings. We decided 
we should like to have some of these for our use. 
We were interested, too, in the new arithmetic svs- 
tem which: Miss Palmer explained to us, and which 
teaches numbers in the first grade through con- 
structive work, instead of the old abstract way. 
There was a specially good sewing exhibit, and 
some fine sainples of domestic science in cooking, 
which in some way had escaped damage in trans- 
portation, and looked quite fresh and good. 

For the Massachusetts state display we go to the 
state house, the fine Massachusetts state building 
not far away. ‘The building is an exact reproduc- 
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tion of the old Colonial state house, lion and uni- 
corn and all. In the front room we were met by 
Mrs. M. W. Brown of Belmont, the custodian, who- 
willingly laid before our eager eyes the chief fea- 
tures of the exhibit. It was one of the best we had 
seen, for we liked the idea of having each town and 
city select the feature of educational work for which 
it is most distinguished and make a display of that. 
The exhibit thus stands for the best that has been 
done in all the varied lines of popular education in 
the state. We saw the tools and useful articles pro- 
duced in the Springfield public trade schools; the 
biology and sutumer school work of Hyannis; ele- 
mentary science from Bridgewater; drawing from 
Newton; chemistry and physiology from West- 
field; music from Worcester; history from Everett 
schools; language and penmanship from Somer- 
ville; and the domestic science work from Fram- 
ingham schools. In addition, we saw illustrations 
of the textile and evening schools for which Lowe!l 
is famous, and the work in child study of the School 
of Observation and Practice in the Fitchburg Nor- 
mal school. 

Returning to the education building, we visited 
the Ohio display, whose central feature is a quaint 
log cabin, a tiny replica of the historic school first 
taught by President Garfield. The model is la- 
belled the work of Fostoria pupils. Another inter- 
esting model is that of the model kindergarten cot- 
tage at Mansfield, O. On the other side of the 
room a new development of the school system was 
exemplified in the large model of the centralized 
school of Wayne township, and by photographs, 
maps, and charts showing the evolution from the 
sub-district plan; the centralization of township 
schools; transportation of rural school children, 
and the like. 

In the Missouri section we found beautiful illus- 
trations of fine school buildings (including some of 
St. Louis) and a sign board giving some striking 
figures in school finance. We were surprised to 
learn that Missouri has the largest permanent in- 
terest-bearing endowment of any state: $15.- 
326,000; and that the public school revenue for 
1906 totalled $15,900,000. 

Bright, new, polished leaf cases formed the alcove 
occupied by Georgia, in the centre of which, within 
a large glass case, was an interesting demonstration 
of how home products and their commercial uses 
are studied in the Georgia public schools. The case 
contained a big cotton stalk laden with ripe balls, 
and hung like a Christmas tree with innumerable 
objects and articles representing the uses made of 
the cotton plant in all its parts. 

The work of North Carolina schools adjoining 
formed a creditable exhibit, a feature of which are 
large numbers of pamphlets for distribution, issued 
in the interests of the extension of public education 
in the South. Among the things for which North 
Carolina educators are working are the consolida- 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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A NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL TRIP.—(IIL.) 


BY W. SCOTT, BOSTON. 


Returning to Springfield on the east side of the 
Connecticut, I met the tutor of the young Chinese 
lady, daughter of the leader of the Chinese reform 
party, on whose head a price was set at one time in 
his country. An interesting question was raised in 
connection with this young student who is prepar- 
ing for Barnard College to fit herself for educa- 
tional work in her native country. She has pur- 
sued study in China and India, and has some at- 
tainments in both Chinese and Sanscrit literatures, 
but has not yet become skillful in the use of Eng- 
lish which is the medium of the college entrance 
examinations. The question which has been raised 
with the Barnard authorities is whether a student 
who has literary attainments of such a nature, but 
may be somewhat defective in English, will be in 
any way credited for such attainments as a possible 
offset to deficiencies in fluent English expression. 
The matter has been taken under consideration. 

In this town also is found one of the best exam- 
ples of consolidation of schools and transportation 
of pupils. A well-constructed brick grammar 
school building, recently opened, takes the place of 
four small wooden schoolhouses, situated along the 
electric road within a distance of five miles. The 
total number of pupils will be about one hundred 
and twenty. The electric road furnishes transpor- 
tation at half rates for school children. The agita- 
tion which has led to this successful result began 
in 1897. The cost of the new building is $12,000. 

In South Windsor also are the grave of the father 
of Jonathan Edwards, the abandoned buildings of 
the old East Windsor Hill Theological Seminary, 
the Bissell ferry over the Connecticut which runs by 
tide water and dates back over two hundred and 
fifty vears. At Windsor Locks we meet one of the 
rare sights in New England, a toll bridge. 

Another toll bridge crosses the river a few miles 
above. Both of these bridges are well constructed, 
one of the them by the late Engineer Roebling of 
the Brooklyn bridge. 

A stop at Worcester was made on the way to 
Boston, with a visit to Clark College and Univer- 
sity. 

Clark College is having a prosperous year. {ft 
is noteworthy, among other things, from the fact 
that the course of study covers three instead of four 
vears. The tuition fees also are so moderate that 
it may almost be classed among the free col- 
leges of the country. The question agitated in 
some quarters, whether public education in Massa- 
chusetts should stop with the high school and then 
pass into the hands of private, denominational or 
endowed institutions comes up in connection with 
this young and vigorous college whose charge for 
tuition is verv low. It is urged by advocates of 
free higher education that education should be free 
throughout, so far as tuition goes, as is the case at 
state institutions in the whole country west of 
Ohio, and which in part acounts for their remark- 
able growth in number of students. A student of 
small means, it is said, even with free tuition, has 


the larger expenses of board, clothing, and the 
like to provide for. Besides the cost of higher 
education when distributed in a tax is slight. 
When. higher education is maintained by endow- 
ments, with a steadily decreasing interest rate, the 
difficulty of sustaining higher schools and the cost 
of tuition are both likely to grow. How Massa- 
chusetts or New England will work out the matter 
is one of the educational questions already at hand. 

Clark College also takes a unique position on the 
subject of examinations. It is an unbeliever in the 
elaborate preliminary examitfation system which 
generally prevails, and admits a student who has 
the ability to carry the college work, which test de- 
termines whether he shall continue on the rolls of 
the college or not. 

-It is said Worcester is entitled to educational 
pre-eminence among the cities of Massachusetts. 
While other cities may have greater single insti- 
tutions than any in Worcester, this city has facili- 
ties from the lowest school to the university, in- 
cluding polytechnic training. either free or at low 
cost. The opportunity of a Worcester youth from 
start to finish in an educational sense is probably 
not surpassed. if equalled. all things considered, 
anywhere in New England unless possibly at New 
Haven and Boston. 

The city is the seat also of Worcester Academy, 
a state normal school, Holy Cross College, and 
other institutions. The art museum has recently 
been enriched by the Salisbury bequest of several 
millions of dollars. 

Theradius of attendance at Clark College, as at 
the Sprinefield high school, is about twenty-five 
miles, making a college district of approximately 
fifty miles diameter. A recent investigation into 
the area of college attendance shows similar facts 
at other points.. Thus Harvard and Radcliffe have 
pupils who come forty miles for dailv or frequent 
service. Boston University, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, New England Conservatory of Music have 
students who travel a still greater distance daily. 
Some cases were found of daily attendance at Bos- 
ton institutions from Southern New Hampshire, 
sixty-seven miles; one student came ninety-nine 
miles four times’a week to the New England Con- 
servatory. Some of these distances are.excessive, 
but it is evident that existing traveling facilities in 
New England make a large diameter of school at- 
tendance possible. The views of President Eliot, 
Dr. A. F. Winship, and others are therefore en- 
titled to consideration, that educational legislation 
in the future must take into account the accessibility 
of schools by modern transportation. This has a 
bearing on the development of free higher educa- 
tion, for a comparatively small number of great 
centres for higher education would meet the re- 
quirements of a state like Massachusetts or of New 
England as a whole. The railroad mileage of New 
England surpasses any other equal area in the 
world; nintey-one per cent, of its population is in 
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railroad towns. The relation of good roads, in- 
cluding steam and electric roads, to the develop- 
ment and diffusion of popular education in this 
area is, therefore, a matter of great importance. 

What one sees and hears in an eductaional trip 
of this nature suggests that public education in New 
England on its teaching, administrative, and eco- 
nomic sides, while admirable in many respects, 
needs readjustments to secure the best results from 
its teaching force, numerous and costly buildings 
and appliances, and great expenditures of public 
money. New England spends annually about 
twenty-five millions for current educational ex- 
penses. 

The working policy of public eductaion is too 
local and divisive. The state is the original au- 
thority in education, the guardian of the educa- 
tional rights of the child, but it fails to adequately 
control the cities and towns which are its agents. 
The manual training law, for example, is grossly 
evaded in many cities. The undue, but indirect, 
control of the public system by colleges which are 
outside of the system; the splendid buildings of 
education, closed much of the time; the waste of 
pupils’ time. especially in elementary and grammar 
schools, which are all the bulk of the people use; 
the steadily rising school tax rate, and numerous 
related questions require careful consideration and 
treatment. Popular education is a far greater en- 
terprise than the average man has supposed it to 
be; it demands the best wisdom of teacher, of the 
ablest men of affairs and all citizens. 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM H. LANGDON BY HIM- 
SELF. 
[Used by permission of the Cosmopolitan. ] 

To begin with, the writer had resided in the citv 
of San Francisco since the vear 1890, but had filled 
a rather peculiar position as to residence. From 
1893 until Tanuarv 1, 1903, he had been the prin- 
cipal of a school in San Leandro in Alameda 
county, across the bay from San Francisco. Dur- 
ing part of this time, from 1897 to January 1, 1905, 
he had been a teacher in the San Francisco evening 
schools, and during five years of the time had had 
his law office in the Parrott building in San Fran- 
cisco. So he was a teacher in two places and a 
lawyer in one. 

In 1902 he was nominated by the Union Labor 
convention for superintendent of schools of the city 
and county of San Francisco. That was an open 
and free convention, and the nomination was se- 
cured by personal interviews with the delegates, 
such interviews being held at such hours as could 
be snatched from school work and on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

I did not know Eugene E. Schmitz or Abraham 
Ruef until after my“nomination on the same ticket 
with Schmitz, then for the first time nominated for 
mayor. After this nomination I was indorsed by 
the Democratic convention, and at the November 
election was duly elected superintendent of schools 
to serve for a term of four years, I was under no 
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obligation to Schmitz or Ruef, the latter of whom 
had just begun to show his power as a political boss, 
and I appointed no one in my office at their sugges- 
tion. On the contrary, I took my two deputies 
from the two universities, the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University. Neither appointee 
was a politician. That was the first real departure 
from the practice of city officials in naming practi- 
cal politcians as their deputies and members of their 
office forces. 

During my incumbency of the superintendent’s 
office I was not on very cordial terms with either 
Mayor Schmitz or “Boss” Ruef. There were many 
conflicts between us because the board of education 
was under the domination of Mayor Schmitz and 
the boss, so that whenever I disagreed with the boss 
I had to disagree with the board of education. As 
a result of one of the differences of policy I was 
hardly on speaking terms with the mayor up to a 
week preceding my noinination for district attorney. 

How then did I receive my nomination? That 
is a natural question from any one who understood 
the then political situation; for Ruef and Schmitz 
had secured control of the convention that named 
me as a candidate of the Union Labor party. 
Schmitz was re-named for mayor as the head of the 
ticket. But at that time it did not seem that he 
had any chance of being elected. The two old 
parties, Republican and Democratic, had fused 
against him, and men who had been prominent in 
public life, or at least in public office, were not will- 
ing to accept the forlorn hope of election on the 
Schmitz ticket. The nomination for district at- 
torney was offered to two or three different lawyers 
before it was offered to me. They declined to ac- 
cept, and because I knew intimately some 1,200 
teachers, their families, and their connections, and 
was known by 50,000 school children, it was 
thought by Mavor Schmitz and “Boss” Ruef that 
my affiliations and acquaintance would bring some 
support to the Schmitz ticket. 

I was the only man nominated on that ticket that 
vear, apart from Schmitz and some of the super- 
visorial nominees who had been denied re-nomina- 
tions hy their own parties, who had ever been in 
public life before as an elected officeholder. I had 
determined to retire from school work and to give 
my time exclusively to the practice of my profes- 
sion. I therefore accepted the nomination for dis- 
trict attorney as a step in that direction, and here 
let me sav with emphasis that that acceptance was 
with the direct and explicit understanding that I 
should be free both as to patronage and policy in 
conducting my office. Mayor Schmitz readily con- 
sented to these terms, because he thought there 
was no possibility for anvbody except himself on his 
ticket to be elected, and he expected for himself a 
desperate battle. But when the election was over 
the entire ticket had been elected, and the unofficial 
returns gave me the highest vote on the ticket— 
higher than that received by the mayor himself, 
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The official returns, however, with some precincts 
that were suspiciously unaccounted for, showed the 
mayor some_400 votes ahead of me. . 

In filling the places in my office, I accorded to 
the Union Labor “organization,” which at that time 
meant Schmitz and Ruef, a certain number of 
places, reserving the right, however, to reject such 
of their nominees as did not measure up to the 
standard of efficiency and character that I de- 
manded. After rejecting many of the names pro- 
posed by the mayor and the boss, I finally obtained 
a corps of officials that up to this date have met the 
requirements of their positions. All this is given 
merely that the general reader may understand the 
relation in which I was placed with the Schmitz ad- 
ministration when I assumed the duties of district 
attorney in January, 1906. 

The first difficulty with the Schmitz administra- 
tion, and with Ruef as the controlling power in that 
administration, arose when I declined to dismiss a 
felony charge at the suggestion of the administra- 
tion forces. It was a charge brought by the tele- 
phone monopoly against one of its employees, and 
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the consent of the corporation to a dismissal had 
been secured. I insisted that the trial should go 
on, and the defendant was convicted. The value of 
my stock in the Schmitz and Ruef market began to 
depreciate at once. 

Then came a raid on the big gambling house that 
Joseph Harvey and Frank Daroux had just set up. 
I suspected that there was some deal arranged be- 
tween the gamblers and the administration, and I 
was loath to break with the administration, but I 
had to choose between retaining the friendship of 
Ruef and Schmitz and shirking an official duty. If 
I had pursued the latter course, under the peculiar 
circumstances it would have proclaimed me either 
corrupt or woefully incompetent. I was not willing 
to admit either charge.: Therefore, upon my own 
instance, and without the aid or the knowledge of 
the administration, I raided the gambling place of 
Harvey and Daroux, and from that raid that gam- 
bling den ceased to exist. This action widened the 
breach between myself and the Schmitz adminis- 
tration. |The rest of the story is fairly well known 
to the public. Edit.] 


MEMORIZING. 


THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN. 

I go a gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 

For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 

Are never brought down by a rifle shot, 
And never are caught with a hook. 

I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 

For bigger birds than wing the air, 
Or fish that swim the seas, 

A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman I— 

I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 

The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song, 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new aim as old as the world. 


—Sam Walter Foss. 


Space is nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by doing; 
The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart 
of the wooing; 
And up from the pits where these shiver, and up 
from the heights where those shine, 
Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 
essence of life is divine. 
—Richard Realf. 
It is bad to have an empty purse, 
But an empty heart is a whole lot worse. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


A- rusted nail, placed under the faithful compass, 
Will sway it from the truth, and lose the argosy. 
Even the small cause of anger and disgust 
Will break the bonds of amity ’mongst friends, 
And wreck their noblest purpose. 
—The Crusade. 
Then fiercely we dig the fountain, 
Oh! whence do the waters rise? 
Then panting we climb the mountain, 
Oh! are there indeed blue skies? 
And we dig till the soul is weary, 
Nor find the waters out! 
And we climb till all is dreary, 
And still the sky is doubt. 
Search not the roots of the fountain, 
But drink the water bright; 
Gaze far above the mountain, 
The sky may speak in light. 
But if yet thou see no beauty— 
If in doubt thy heart yet cries— 
With thy hands go and do thy duty, 
And thy work will clear thine eyes. 
a — George MacDonald. 


We must be as courteous toa man as weare toa 


picture, which we are willing to give the advantage of 
a good light. 


—Hmerson. 


“Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart 
Wherever our fortunes call, 
With a friendly glance, and an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all.” 


“Life is a mirror of kings and slaves, 
"Tis just what we say and do; 
So give the world the best you have, 
And the best wil lcome back to you.” 
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1907 FOURTH. 


It is a surprise, in view of the general impression, 
to learn that the Los Angeles meeting of 1907 was 
the fourth largest. In these estimates “money 
counts” and money alone counts. In this money 
count comes always the active member dues, 
whether representing attendance or not. Also 
tickets validated two dollars’ worth always count, 
and on the cash basis the meeting of 1907 has only 
three sessions ahead of it, those at Boston, Asbury 
Park, and the former Los Angeles meeting. One- 
half of the four great meetings have been held at 
Los Angeles. What an honor! 

WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—( IV.) 
GRADE ONE AND TWO. 


Little less serious than the disjointed kinder- 
garten is the traditional tendency to treat the first 
three grades as a unit, as the primary schoo] the 
merging of the first two grades with the third. All 
statisticians blunder at this point; much school lit- 
erature is founded upon this error. Look at school 
attendance figures anywhere, and a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, can see that the number of children 
in the system is never suggested even until the 
third grade. It is often true that there will be thir- 
teen in the first grade, ten in the second, for every 
eight in the third, fourth, or fifth. The number in 
the three grades next above the second rarely 
varies much, but in the first two there are frequently 
more than in the next three. “Compulsory edu- 
cation” does not apply or is not strenuously ap- 
plied to children under seven. Some parents hurry 
their children into school as early as they can, while 
others keep them out as long as possible. Then, 
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again, the attendance is irregular because of 
anxiety of some parents to prevent exposure to in- 
clement weather, because of children’s diseases, and 
because the mother must take the small child with 
her when she goes away for a few days. 

Again, differences in native ability are more 
marked before a child learns to concentrate effort 
under prodding. All in all, a group of fifty chil- 
dren, more or less, has not learned to keep step 
before the third grade. li there is apparent march- 
ing in intellectual step, it is because there is more 
concert work in which unconscious unison of action 
prevents discovering the absence of individuality in 
rhythm, 

The kindergarten needs a little more suggestion 
of earnest effort, and the first and second grades 
need a good deal less. The grading of require- 
ments should be as real in the three years below 
the third grade as in the third, fourth, and fith, 
though it should be in no sense mechanical. In the 
three years of the kindergarten and the first and 
second grades it is a matter of unfolding, just as 
in the third, fourth, and fifth it is a matter of de- 
veloping, but unfolding is as systematic and scien- 
tific as the developing. 

The first and second grade rooms should be more 
like the kindergarten than like the third grade. 
Fixed chairs and desks should either be abolished 
or the time spent at these desks should be mini- 
mized. The freedom of the kindergarten should 
not be wholly lost sight of in these years. ‘These 
three years are the nursery of the educational sys- 
tem. Here the little people should be allowed to 
grow very close together, to warm and protect one 
another. Not until the third grade should they be 
transplanted and given independent setting. 
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UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF DEFEC- 
TIVES. 


We hail with genuine satisfaction and delight the 
announcement of a university department for the 
specific training of teachers of backward and defec- 
tive children to be established this fall hy New 
York University. It is highly creditable that this 
university has appreciated the. great demand for an 
opportunity for teachers to equip themselves for 
this work. For several years there has been a call 
for such trained experts in the public school sys- 
tems of many large cities, and by special bureaus 
for dealing with abnormal! pupils. The wonder is 
not that the demand for such a department is now 
heeded, but that it was established a year ago. 

This special course on backward children, which 
has been arranged as a feature of the School of 
Pedagogy by Dean Thomas M. Balliet, will be 
given by Miss Adaline M. Simpson, who has had 
nearly a thousand defective and backward children 
under instruction each year, and has made them 
almost self-governing under a “School City” plan. 
Her work will consist of practical lessons on 
methods and devices for teaching the feeble- 
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minded, supplemented by a series, of exercises in 
manual training and gymnastics, rhythmic move- 
ments and plays designed particularly to aid these 
handicapped little folks. The courses in the 
manual work will be under the direction of J. P. 
Haney, M. D., who has long made a study of the 
use of hand work in the school life of the “Hun- 
dredth Child,” as he calls the defective. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, M. D., will direct the special work 
in gymnastics. James E. Lough will offer courses 
in laboratory psychology. Robert MacDougall 
will lecture on genetic psychology and sociology, 
and Dean Balliet will deal particularly with fatigue 
and growth and the part which biology and physi- 
ology play in education. 
AN OFFICAL KICKER. 

An important Western railroad has an official 
kicker. He is a high-salaried and capable man. 
He rides over every mile of its own lines, buys a 
ticket of every agent, eats at every lunch counter, 
checks parcels and baggage all along the route, asks 
all sorts of questions and favors, and writes his 
kicks under all sorts of nom de plumes to every 
appropriate official. He does the same, on a 
smaller scale, on every rival line. His reports are 
made anonymously so that only the men highest up 
know who he is; and even they do not know where 
he is operating, but they do know the weak points 
in their line, both absolutely and relatively. 

Why not have an official pupil? Wouldn’t it be 
a great demonstration of efficiency or of inefficiency 
if it were possible to have a child for each grade 
who could spend a week as a genuine pupil in every 
school in a city or in various cities? It is said that 
all employees in all lines, knowing that there is such 


an official kicker on some road, but knowing not on 
what line, come to treat every passenger as the pos- 
sible official kicker. I wonder if it would ever 
affect a teacher if she thought that possibly there 
was an official kicker among her pupils! 


THE OFFENCE. 


Calling upon a friend in a courthouse in a west- 
ern city, I discovered that the judge of the pro- 
bate court was a long ago friend, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and at one time a teacher in Massa- 
chusetts. I found him holding a session of the 
juvenile court. A lad of twelve was called. 

“With what offence are you charged?” No re- 
sponse. 

“What is your offence?” No response. 

“With what are you charged?” No response. 

Turning to the probation officer, he said in an 
aside: “Is this fellow a fool?” 

“Oh, no, he is bright enough. Try him again.” 

“What are you here for?” 

“For stealing a bicycle.” 

“Did you steal it?” 

“Yes.” 

Turning to me, he said: “The fool was at the 
other end of that case.” 
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ALERT FOR OPPORTUNITIES. 


lt is said that only about one night in ten is 
clear enough for the study of the stars effectively 
in the Middle West, but when there is an evening 
it is improved to the limit. Astronomers are 
ready on 330 nights that are not good, so as not to 
lose one of the thirty-five that, on the average, is 
good. What a lesson on patience to the teacher! 
What results might we not get if teachers would 
be ever alert for the hour when children’s minds 
are clear and ready for the best activity. This 
rushing madly forward as though every hour was 
as good as every other hour is the absurd feature 
of much of the work. 


DEMONSTRATIVE FARMING. 


The State College of Washington at Pullman 
is to have ten or twelve demonstration farms in 
varicus parts of the state. 

The plan is to secure eighty acres of land, place 
modern farm buildings on it, and get a man of edu- 
cation and hustle to carry along diversified farming, 
and be guided by experience and conference as to 
what is best in that climate and soil. Business in- 
terests will back the enterprise from an educa- 
tional and experimental standpoint. They will 
also get a truck farmer from the vicinity of one of 
the large cities to farm ten acres. 

They will endeavor to establish “demonstrative 
jarms” in such parts of the state as may be neces- 
sary to touch each of the varied farming interests, 
and euch farm will be in charge of an expert. 
They will also establish demonstration farms for 
dairying, farming under irrigation, hog raising, and 
they will establish a cattle raising station. Several 
farms will be conducted with especial reference to 
the truck gardening possibilities near the large 
cities, such as Spokane, Tacoma, and Seattle. 
One idea will be to operate in the alfalfa and sheep 
raising districts—North Yakima or Wenatchee, 
for instance—and work for the securing of maxi- 
mum profits in alfalfa raising specialized; another 
will be to exhibit the maximum profits to be de- 
rived from, say, ten acres of small fruit and garden 
land near Seattle; and so on, all over the state. 
This 1s keeping step with the spirit of the times. 


THE LOCAL VALUE OF A SCHOOL, 


All at once the public is awake to the fact that a 
school is an investment and not an expense, a doc- 
trine I have been promulgating in the press and 
from the platform for some time. Red Wing, 
Minn., has had the state training school for girls, 
and some local “kickers,” loafers in hotel lobbies 
and other places where such fellows congregate, 
complained that it was not a good thing for the 
city. Now a fine new equipment is to be installed, 
znd several other cities are bidding for it, and all 
of a sudden Red Wing is wide awake and offers 
the best site in the city, a farm of 160 acres, costing 
them $10,000. ‘There are scores of similar cases 
known to us. Kalamazoo raised $70,000 among 
the business men to get the normal school to come 
there, and in Missouri several cities have raised 
much more than that to offer for a state normal 
school. 
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MISSISSIPPI ON THE MOVE. 

Mississippi recently had three important changes 
in one day. Hon. A. A. Kincannon was changed 
from the presidency of the Industrial Institute and 
College to the chancellorship of Mississippi; Hon. 
H. L. Whitfield retired from the post of state su- 
perintendent of education and becomes the official 
head of the Industrial Institute and College, while 
in consequence of this change Professor J. N. 
Powers advances from the position of superin- 
tendent of West Point city schools and becomes 
State superintendent of education by appointment 
of the governor. ' 

STIRRING FACTS. 

Leslie M. Shaw, ex-secretary of the treasury, has 
made the following notable utterance :— 

“Our farms produce more than $6,500,000,000 
per annum. Our mines yield more than $1,500,- 
000,000, and our forests more than $1,000,000,000. 
The output of our factories, in other than food 
products, is $12,000,000,000. The railways earn 
more than $2,000,000,000, and they are all in suc- 
cessful operation. The pay-rolls of our factories 


and railways aggregate approximately $3,500,- 
000,000.” 


MILWAUKEE SALARIES. 


Here is wisdom as well as square dealing from 
the president of the Milwaukee board of education : 
“The salary schedule passed by this board is the 
most equitable arrangement that has so far been ap- 
plied in the Milwaukee school system. It is based 
on the only fair proposition of equal pay for equal 
work. It is also based on the proper educational 
principle that small children shall and must have 
the benefit of the experienced and successful 
teacher. Primary grades should not be the experi- 
mental stations for apprentice teachers. It is a 
great pedagogical sin to let the child begin under 
the guidance of inexpert teachers, and thus, instead 
of acquiring the right habits of study at the begin- 
ning, they get into careless ways which are hard to 
eradicate. Much time is thus lost with the child, 
and oftentin.es his love for good, thorough study is 
destroyed.” 


The death of Dr. Horace Mann Willard, 
founder, owner, and principal of Quincy Mansion 
school, Quincy, whose death occurred on August 
24, was one of the closest friends of the editor of 
this Journal. We taught side by side a third of a 
century ago, and it was my privilege to bear an 
active part in his plans for founding the Quincy 
Mansion school. His death is a deep personal 
and professional bereavement. Elsewhere we 
speak of his career. 


Milwaukee, like Boston and Cincinnati, has be- 
gun the appointment of special advisory commit- 
tees of preminent citizens on special local educa- 
tional imerests. 
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John Burroughs regrets that the President went 
into the nature fakir business. If Mr. Roosevelt 
has any friend who does not regret it, let him 
speak up. 


If you are interested in the playground move- 
ment, send ten cents to Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
616 The Rookery, Chicago, for the August number 
of Charities and the Commons. No teacher can 
afford to miss this number of that magazine. 


It is wisely said that the Chautauqua assembly 
is a vast forum, a clearing school of ideas, an ob- 
servatory, a social crucible, a vacation school of all- 
round life for every member of the family, a centre 
of ethical and educational forces. 


Samuel H. Edmunds, superintendent of Sumter, 
S. C., for the past twelve years, has seen the white 
pupils in the public schools increase from 285 to 
809, or 130 per cent. What other Southern city 
can match that? 


“Tenure” never means that incompetent teachers 
must be kept permanently in service. If it did we 
should never have tenure, never ought to have it. 


Playgrounds should be in charge of the city board 
of education, and not in charge of a special board. 
This is a vital condition for success. 


Living is never on a higher plane than one’s 
thinking. It may not be on as high plane, but it 
never gets above it. 


The Boys’ City at Winona Lake, Indiana, where 
a thousand boys spent the summer together, was a 
great success. 

The educational statistician is one of our worst 
enemies, and our enemies come in the garb of 
friendship. 

Child labor is physically demoralizing. It 
weakens the manhood and womanhcod of the n2- 
tion. 


Iowa appears to lead the country in the per cent. 
of salary increase, especially in the rural schools. 


Find some way for every pupil to know that he 
succeeds in something if he is doing his best. 


Salaries will be decidedly higher this year than 
they have ever been heretofore. 


Low grade teachers’ certificates are being aban- 
doned in every progressive state. 

Northwestern University began its great boom 
when it abandoned football. 

Georgia’s school enrollment increased nearly 
30,000 this year. 

Washington pays $2,400 to her superintendent of 
playgrounds. 

Intrastate and interstate are so like and yet so 
unlike. 

Not to appreciate health is to not deserve it. 

Worry never removes cause for worry. 
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THE WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT AT PROVINCETOWN. 


President Roosevelt, as was expected, availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by the speech 
which he had promised to make at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the monument to the Pilgrims at 
Provincetown to declare his policy once again with 
reference to the regulation of corporations and the 
prosecution of trust offenders against the laws. If 
any persons had expected that he would be swerved 
from his purpose by the demonstrations of Wall 
street and the repeated charge that he is precipitat- 
ing a panic, they must have been disappointed ; for 
the President declared emphatically that he would 
adhere resolutely to the course which he had 
marked out and that there should be no change in 
his policy during the eighteen months remaining 
of his administration. 


TAFT CANDIDACY. 


On the eve of his departure for the Philippines 
and for the extended trip around the world, Secre- 
tary Taft made a speech, which is generally ac- 
cepted as the platform on which he will stand for 
the Presidential candidacy. It was a clear, straight- 
forward, manly exposition of his views on the 
great questions now pending. It shows that Mr. 
Taft is cordially in sympathy with the Roosevelt 
policy at all points; and that if he were nominated 
and elected his administration would continue the 
lines of effort which President Roosevelt has 
marked out. 

POSTAL REFORMS. 


Postmaster-General Meyer is considering a num- 
ber of important improvements in the postal ser- 
vice. Among the projects which he has in mind 
are the establishment of a domestic parcel post, 
limited to ten pounds ; the establishment of a postal 
savings bank system; increases in the rural de- 
livery ; a reduction of foreign letter postage to two 
cents each half ounce to every country which has a 
notes, payable to an individual instead of to bearer 
as heretofore; the general adoption of stamp-sell- 
ing machines, on the penny-in-the-slot plan ; and an 
extra evening delivery in the residential portions of 
some of the large cities. This is an extensive pro- 
gram; and the postal service enters so intimately 
into the business prosperity and the personal com- 
fort and happiness of the people that there will be 
a general desire that Mr. Meyer’s plans may be car- 
ried out. 


THE PLAGUE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The bubonic plague is so dreadful a scourge that 
it is startling to know that cases of it have occurred 
in the squalid sections of San Francisco; and that, 
of the first five cases reported, four proved fatal. 
With one exception, the patients were dwellers on 
the edges of Chinatown. Two were Mexicans, 
one an Italian, and one a Russian Pole. The sin- 
gle exception was a foreign sailor on a coastwise 
steamer. This case is especially disquieting as it 
suggests the spread of contagion. The infested 
steamer has been ordered into quarantine with her 
passengers, and the local health authorities seem to 
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be acting with energy. But the frightful ravages 
of the plague in India, and the fact that it has re- 
cently made its appearance in Manchuria make 
the prospect a serious one. Misfortune seems to 
follow hard upon misfortune in San Francisco. 


DISFRANCHISING THE NEGROES. 


It will be noticed with regret by all who desire 
a “square deal” for every one, white or black, that 
Georgia has joined those Southern states which 
have legislated for the practical disfranchisement 
of negroes. The new Georgia law, enacted at the 
session of the Georgia legislature, just closed, con- 
tains clauses which are expressly framed to admit 
of flexible interpretation according as the intend- 
ing voter is white or black. There is the usual 
“grandfather’s clause”; and there are educational 
qualifications, and property qualifications ; and be- 
sides, such requirements as that a person “must be 
of good character, understanding the duties of 
citizenship” and that he must be able to “give a 
reasonable interpretation” of any paragraph of the 
constitution. The judges of good character, the 
understanding the duties of citizenship, and the 
reasonable interpretation of the constitution will be, 
of course, white election officers. The law is 
counted upon to disfranchise 95 per cent. of the 
negroes. 

THE FISHERY QUESTION. 


Arrangements are being made for submitting to 
The Hague tribunal all the questions involved in 
the Newfoundland fishery complications. The set- 
tlement of this matter would be a simple thing if 
only the United States and England were con- 
cerned ; but the people and the government of New- 
foundland are full of resentment against the mother 
country because they think that she is disposed to 
sacrifice the interests of the colony for the sake of 
keeping on pleasant terms with the United States. 
Because of these differences between the imperial 
and colonial points of view, the question will be one 
of more than ordinary complexity for The Hague 
tribunal to settle. If the question is submitted to 
arbitration, it will be on the basis of renewal of the 
present modus vivendi while the decision is pend- 
ing, and such a renewal is itself very offensive to 
Newfoundland. 


A LARGE CONTRACT. 


It begins to be clear that the pacification of Mo- 
rocco is a large contract for which the forces origi- 
nally despatched by France and Spain are wholly 
inadequate. Hordes of fierce Moors from the 
South are headed toward Casablanca, and the 
French force there is practically under siege. It 
is called upon almost every day to beat off attacks. 
and the strain of incessant watchfulness will be 
fafal to its morale if it is long continued. <A de- 
cided reverse there would set the the whole country 
in flame. It is not surprising that the French gov- 
ernment chafes against the limits imposed by the 
Algeciras agreement. The situation has passed 
far beyond the stage where it can be dealt with by 
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EDUCATION AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, 
[Continued from page 206.] 


tion and enlargement of school districts; the pro- 
vision of more and better schoolhouses; for better 
classification and more thorough instruction: for 
the reduction of illiteracy ; for a compulsory attend- 
ance law; for the appropriate education of the 
negro; higher teachers’ standards and salaries for 
the increase of secondary schools: for industrial 
education; and for an increase of funds to meet the 
needs. 

North Carolina, we were glad to learn, has made 
a good start for these objects, having already been 
engaged in building new, attractive, and suitable 
schoolhouses at the average rate of more than one 
a day for every day in the year; in increasing ex- 
penditures ; in improving the course of study; and 
the efficiency of teachers and superintendents, etc. 

South Carolina’s exhibit, too, disclosed a similar 
felicitous forward movement in education. We 
noticed the neatly-bound, illustrated volumes of 
Charleston schools, exhibits ranking well in com- 
parison with cities of similar size. A striking ob- 
ject in the display was the map executed in silk by 
the negro girls in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the graded school of Spartanburg, a city 
which shows some excellent results in manual train- 
ing. The exhibit, however, is lacking in neat and 
orderly arrangement. 

As we passed out we took a peep at the Plinenix 
(Ariz.) display, which occupies a room near the en- 
trance. The walls are completely covered with a 
varied display of handicraft of all grades, constitut- 
ing an up-to-date exhibit. 

Jane A. Stewart. 
SAVE THE BOY. 
BY W. S. PROUTY, 
Charles City, lowa. 

One of the problems of school management 
is to keep the boys in school. An erroneous im- 
pression is likely to prevail that boys drop out of 
the school mostly during their high school period. 
Our high school records in recent years show that 
a very small percentage of boys drop out after en- 
tering the high school. Statistics show that a 
greater percentage of boys leave our schools in 
the grammar grades. In December, 1905, there 
were 62.8 per cent. as many boys as girls in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 102 per cent. 
as many boys as girls in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Assuming that these percentages remain 
constant from year to year, it will be noticed that 
nearlv 40 per cent. of the bovs drop out of the pub- 
lic schools before finishing the upper grades. It 
may also be admitted that boys who drop out of 
school at this age are surrounded by such home en- 
vironments as would make their attendance of the 
mublic school the more imperative. It is believed 
that by the introduction of svstematic manual train- 
ing in the grades *he executive, motor, and creative 
impulses of a jarge per cent. of such boys as leave 
the schools at this age would he stimulated, and 
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their interest in school life sustained. Manual 
training would train the brain through the hand, 
interest the pupils in their studies, and teach re- 
spect for manual labor.--Report. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


In Somerville, Mass., the Prospect-hill play- 
ground is a great success. It was in commission 
from July 2 to August 11. The attendance ranged 
from forty to 160. The ages were from fourteen 
downwards. Some brought baby brothers and 
sisters, who rested and slept in the shade of the 
trees. The six swings (three for boys and three for 
girls) were much used. The sand boxes furnished 
amusement for all ages. Singing games were 
popular. During the heat of the day the quiet 
games were most enjoyed. All were interested in 
the stories read to them. Mothers visited the play- 
ground and expressed their appreciation of the ser- 
vice done for their children. 

In Cambridge, Mass., the Rindge playground 
continued six weeks from July 9 to August 18; 
1906. The morning attendance varied from sev- 
enty-five to 100; the afternoon, from 150 to 200. 
On Saturday the attendance was low, averaging 
about thirty five. Several causes account for the 
fall in attendance on Saturday for small children. 
The ground is much used for large youths and 
adults on that day, and parents, it seems, take their 
children on outings. The names, ages, and ad- 
dresses of over 500 children were taken, the aver- 
age age being nine or ten years. A few came from 
Arlington and Somerville. In some cases mothers 
and children came with lunches. Nearly every day 
some mothers spent an hour or two on the play- 
ground. The mothers expressed appreciation of 
the work. A number of babies were brought each 
day to the playground by older children. The 
swings were-the chief attraction. Two children were 
allowed to use each swing together for ten min- 
utes at a time. The basket-ball was used for “‘pitch 
and catch.” The sand gardens were used espe- 
cially after rains, when the sand was clean and 
moist. The boys played football to some extent, 
but baseball was the popular game. Young chil- 
dren were taught other games, among them kinder- 
garten games. In some cases parents were urged 
to secure summer work for the older boys. For 
such, special and suitable arrangement and occupa- 
tion shouid be provided. The policeman on duty 
on the playground rendered good service, but if the 
older boys were provided for in satisfactory ways, 
the oversight of the police might be lessened. 


It was in 1899 that the gold production of Alaska be- 
gan to jump swiftly upward. In the ’80s and early ’90s 
a million dollars a year was the limit of production. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1898 a little over $2,000,000 a year was 
secured, but in 1899 almost $6,000,000 was mined, and 
the next year over $8,000,000. 

Since then there has been an increase almost every 
year, bpt 1905 and 1906 show gains vastly greater in 
amount, and even comparable in proportion to the gains 
in the years when all America was excited over the dis- 
coveries. The figure for 1906 was $21,000,000 and for 
1905 $15,000,000, the two years together having produced 


more than a third of all the gold that has ever come from 
the territory. 
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“CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.”” 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods of lawn, by living stream, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave. 


—James Thompson. 


vw 


THE COMMON BARBERRY. 

Few plants possess more points of interest than 
the barberry (Berberis vulgaris). | Originally im- 
ported from the Old World by our New England 
ancestors, it has been always familiar in that section 
of the country by wall and roadside, in field and 
meadow. Hence we have come to regard it as a 
native. Every schoolboy knows “its strings 0’ 
golden flowers,” and the sensitive stamens which 
he pricks with a pin. When touched they move 
toward the pistil, and, at the same time, little trap- 
doors fly up and open for the discharge of pollen. 
The. motion is best imparted by totrching the 
glands at the base of the filaments. These valves, 
once open, remain so, and their elasticity is lost. 
The motion is due to an unequal tension of tissues, 
or a delicate balance of the protoplasm of the cells, 
in which the equilibrium is easily disturbed. It 
probably aids in the transference of the pollen. I 
cannot say from memory what insects visit the bar- 
berry, but IT should fancy certain flies of poor taste, 
as the odor of the flowers is inexpressibly vile. 

The shrub, which is rarely more than ten or 
twelve feet high, if broken across or sectional, re- 
veals a deep yellow heart-wood used to some extent 
in dyeing. The leaves are peculiar in several re- 
spects. In the first place, their position subtending 
a stunted branch shows the apparent forking spines 
to be really metamorphosal leaves. In spring they 
are, indeed, tender and foliaceous; it is only in 
the mature season that they become woody and 
pointed. In their axils stands a rosette or cluster 
of leaves on a greatly-abbreviated branch. These 
leaves present the peculiarity of being compound, 
but of only one leaflet, as is the case in the orange, 
lemon, and Japanese ampelopsis. The proof of the 
apparently contradictory fact is the joint between 
blade and petiole, and the persistency of the latter 
in some of the plants cited after the blade has 
fallen. Later this itself separates from the stem- 
axis. The Rocky Mountain barberry, or Mahonia 
aquifoluim, with its numerous holly-like leaflets, 
shows how its Eastern congener has been produced 
or reduced. 

In August the harberry begins to have its pretty 
clusters of berries turn yellow or orange. Finally 
they assume a deep vermilion hue, and look like 
coral pendants. A delicious but rather too seedy 
preserve and a cooling acid drink are made from 
these berries. 
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Another point of scientific interest is the pres- 
ence upon many of the leaves of an orange-colored 
“cluster-cup” fungus—AEcidium berberidis, one 
stage of which is spent upon the barberry and 
another upon wheat. This was known to farmers 
before botanists acknowledged its truth. We are 
not, for this reason, to jump to the conclusion, as 
some do in these times of rash generalization, that 
science is perhaps wrong and the charletan right. 
On the contrary, it only shows that true science is 
conservative, not blown about by every wind of 
doctrine or every new theory, and rigidly demands 
proof. Sometimes her votaries are caught nap- 
ping, but they mean to be alert, and, above all 
things, honest. 

Formerly a decoction of the bark of the barberry 
was used as a preventive of jaundice, an application 
of the strange old doctrine of signatures. The 
wood was yellow; so was the skin in the disease, 
ergo, a yellow dye or juice must of necessity be a 
cure of it. In this twentieth century we are pre- 
sented with just such reasoning as a cause for 
abandoning sublime truth and chasing after a 
shadow. 

Owing to the fact mentioned above concerning 
the “smut” of wheat having its origin in the orange 
cluster-cups of the barberry, there have been laws 
passed in some states, we have heard, against the 
growth of the latter. In Rhode Island it grows at 
its free will almost everywhere. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 

Rrown University. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION.—(L) 
BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


Diphtheria—It is a well-recognized fact that 
nasal diphtheria of a mild type without constitu- 
tional disturbance is one of the most important 
factors in causing the spread of the disease, and 
also that children very frequently have profuse 
discharges from the nose. It therefore follows 
that, in order properly to inspect the public 
schools, it is important that cultures should be 
taken from the nose in every case where there is 
a persistent discharge, particularly if there is any 
excoriation about the nostrils. 

The throat should be examined at varying in- 
tervals, depending upon the physical condition of 
the children. Any hoarseness or any thickness 
of the voice should cause an examination of the 
throat. If the tonsils are enlarged, if the mucous 
membrane is congested, if there is swelling of the 
palate, a culture should be taken. These symp- 
toms precede diphtheria. 

A child with positive cultures should be ex- 
cluded from school until two consecutive nega- 
tive cultures at an interval of forty-eight hours 
have been obtained. 

Scarlet Fever.—If there is a sudden attack of 
vomiting, if there is any redness of the throat, if 
the child complains of headache, if there is an un- 
explained rise in temperature, the child should 
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be isolated at once. Any desquamation (peeling 
of the skin) should_be looked upon with suspicion. 
If there are any breaks at the finger tips, if on 
pressing the pulp of the finger there is a white 
line at the juncture of the nail with the pulp of 
the finger, particularly if this occurs in the ma- 
jority of the finger tips, the child should be ex- 
cluded from the school. 

A child who has had scarlet fever should not 
return to school until the process of desquama- 
tion has been entirely completed, and all discharge 
from the nose and ears ceased. 

Measles—Running from the nose and slight in- 
tolerance of light may call for an examination of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth for Koplik’s 
sign. Koplik’s sign, so called, is the presence on 
the lining membrance of the mouth, near the 
molar teeth, of minute pearly white blisters, with- 
out any inflammation around them. There may be 
only two or three of these blisters, and they may 
easily escape detection if the patient is not care- 
fully examined in a good light. These blisters 
are certain forerunners of an attack of measles. 

No child should return to school after an at- 
tack of measles until the desquamation is entirely 
completed, and the child has recovered from the 
intercurrent bronchitis. 

Mumps.—Any swelling or tenderness in the 
region of the parotid glands (situated behind the 
angle of the jaw) should be looked upon with sus- 
picion. It is important to notice any enlarge- 
ment or swelling about Steno’s duct (inside the 
mouth, opposite the second upper molar tooth), 
as this is a very frequent sympton of mumps. 

A child should be excluded from school until 
one week has elapsed after the disappearance of all 
swelling and tenderness in the region of the 
parotid glands. 

Whooping-cough.—A_ persistent paroxysmal 
cough, frequently accompanied with vomiting, no 
matter whether there is any distinct whoop or 
not, is indicative of whooping-cough. In cases 
of whooping-cough of long standing, even if 
there has been no distinct whoop, an ulcer on the 
band connecting the lower surface of the tongue 
with the floor of the mouth is found in a certain 
number of cases. If there is no distinct ulcera- 
tion, there may be a marked congestion of the 
band. 

As long as there is any cough, the child who 
has had whooping-cough should be looked upon 
with suspicion. 

Varicella (Chicken Pox).—A_ few black crusts 
scattered over the body are evidences of an at- 
tack of chicken pox. The crusting seen in impe- 
tigo must be differentiated from that of chicken 
pox. 

No child should return to school until all crusts 
have disappeared from the body, particularly from 
the scalp, for in this region the crusts remain 
longer than elsewhere. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. CLay, Harvard, Mass. : 
The more I have to do with the education of chil- 
dren, the more I realize the greater comparative 
importance of the first four years of a child’s school 


life. 
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THE IOWA SITUATION. 


[State Superintendent John F. Riggs, has this to say 
regarding the new law for the examination of teachers.] 


Iowa school teachers no longer receive their appoint- 
ments through political influence. Heretofore teachers 
have been able to get schools when they were unable to 
pass the examinations for certificates. A judicious 
shedding of tears or a convenient pull would often land 
unqualified teachers in good positions. The new law 
depriving the county superintendent of the right to 
issue teachers’ certificates will make tears and political 
influence valueless assets as far as securing the right 
to teach school is concerned, Mr. Riggs asserts. 

The examination questions are no more difficult than 
the questions provided by the state superintendents 
during the past twenty-five years. There have been 
large number of failures, and only 5,000 certificates 
were issued although about 9.000 teachers took the 
examinations. 

Many newspapers have for months persisted in 
declaring that the teachers’ examinations are now 
unusually severe and the markings of papers inex- 
eusably rigid. Such representations have served to 
frighten teachers, sending some to the examination with 
the fear of failure uppermost in their minds, leading 
others, probably able to pass the examination, to 
abandon all thought of teaching and to absent them- 
selves from the examination. 

For more than twenty years all teachers’ examination 
questions have been prepared in the office of the state 
superintendent. The questions now used are just as 
simple as any furnished during the last quarter of a 
century. 

The papers are marked by competent people and the 
markings are fair. A board of county superintendents 
reviews the markings and makes such modifications as 
seem just. 

Anyone who will investigate the present method of 
awarding certificates to teachers will say that every 
person examined receives justice, and that political 
influence in the matter of granting certificates is a 
thing of the past. 

County superintendents quite generally urged their 
young teachers and those who felt misgivings to write 


_ in June so they might, if necessary, have the benefit of 


a second trial in July. Since in hundreds of cases the 
results of the June and July examinations must be com- 
bined, the number of absolute failures cannot be 
determined until) the results of the latter examination 
are known, 

Newspapers which herald the fact that teachers in 
great numbers are failing in the examinations under 
the new law, seem to forget that county superintendents 
rejected many applicants under the old law. 

The number of applicants for certificates rejected in 
Iowa during the five years prior to the enactment of 
the new law are: 1901, 5,014; 1902, 4,525; 1903, 3,666; 
1904, 4,548; 1905, 4,742. 

The statement that expert readers were required to 
spend four hours in working out the questions in 
physics is false. The readers of each subject are re- 
quired to confer for’ one hour, reading a number of 
papers and discussing the answers to insure a uniformity 
of markings. If any applicant for a certificate thinks 
he has not had a ‘square deal’ they are willing to sub- 
mit his papers for review to any competent committee. 


Kk. M. M., Pennsylvania: I cannot do without 
vour Journal of Education. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HAMILTON’S SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. By Samuel 
Hamilton, Ph. D., Superintendent of Alleghany 
County, Pennsylvania. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: Ameritan Book Company. Primary Arith- 
metic for Graded Schools. 232 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Intermediate Arithmetic. 286 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades. Price, 45 
cents. 

This is a notable series of new arithmetics. The 
grading is highly gratifying, the three-book idea is very 
generally in demand. The books are made for definite 
schoolroom work rather than for the development of 
any theory. Dr. Hamilton evidently has a purpose in 
these books but he does no moralizing or theorizing. 
What theory he expresses is clearly and vigorously put 
in this aim:—to give mathematical skill and mathemat- 
ical power. In the grading he makes the half-year the 
unit. In each year the first half is a distinct advance 
over the year before, but it is easy, clear, attractive, 
while the second half of each year is more difficult, 
more strenuous, more intense. Each year, therefore, 
develops a distinct mastery of new conditions, new 
processes, new applications. Serious work in numbers 
is not undertaken until the third year. Oral work is 
ever emphasized in order to get real power to handle 
numbers mentally. ‘The pencil is only used as a con- 
venience when the number is too large to carry in the 
mind. It is never used aa substitute for thinking by 
Dr. Hamilton in these books. The examples and prob- . 
lems are awakening and attractive, developing and sen- 
sible, abundant and adequate. In every respect the 
books are made for the school room, are made for the 
advantage of both pupil and teacher. They make work 
easier but not lighter, more rigorous but not heavier. 
Business arithmetic is admirably and completely pre- 
sented, the information differentiated from the use of 
it. Algebra is wisely and discriminatingly introduced. 
There is a complete index, which I do not recall in other 
books. This is an eminently desirable feature. 

THE MAKING OF A TEACHER. A book for Sunday 
School workers. By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Superintendent of Philadelphia schools. Phil- 
adelphia: Sunday School Times Company. Fourth 
edition. 351 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Brumbaugh is an earnest public school educator, 
but he is also a devout servant of the church and in all 
secular school work he keeps ever in mind the highest 
functions of education, and in all religious work he 
never forgets the demands of the intellect and the 
opportunity of pedagogy. He mingles in a remarkable 
way the standards of the church with the standards of 
the schools. taking the best of each. In a high sense 
Dr. Brumbaugh is a good “mixer” and this book is the 
best of the man in both of these relationships. The 
book is worthy of the man, which is the highest praise. 
ROTROUS SAINT GENEST AND VENCESLAS. 

Edited by Thomas F. Crane, Professor of Romance 

Languages in Cornell. Boston, ete.: Ginn & Com- 

pany. Cloth. 433 pp. Price, $1.00 

Nothing obtainable about this French author and his 
works has been omitted from the editor’s introduction. 
Rotrou was certainly a poet. His dramas are cast in a 
poetic mould. The student of French will find in these 
two plays language that will amply repay him for pon- 
dering them, for the tongue is classical. The editor— 
who, by the way, has led two generations of students 
through the mazes as wellas beauties of the Romance 
speech—adds greatly to this volume by his annotations. 
There is no vocabulary, but a fine index. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE AS A 
PRAMATIST. By George Pierce Baker of Harvard 
University. New York: The MacMillan Company, 
Cloth. 325 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

This is the second important piece of work from Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker’s pen that has come under 
my eye, and like the first it is both valuable as a con- 
tribution to literary studies and interesting as litera- 
ture. It opens the life and times, conditions and 
customs of three hundred years ago in a critical and 
graphic manner. Professor Baker masters his subject 
by patient study along scientific lines and he writes 
every sentence carefully and with literary skill. The 
illustrations, of which there are thirty, mostly full page 
pictures, are an highly important contribution to the 
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portrayal of the times of Shakespeare. This is far 
more than a clever bit of literary work, more than @ 
critical piece of historical research for it has the touch 
of the artist and the philosopher, and not a little of that 
of the publicist. Not often is a book of service to 
scholars and artists and at the same time of moralist 
and statesman as this book surely is. To begin it is to 
stay by it despite other calls to duty or pleasure. 
Rarely is a book so attractive as is this from the pen 
of Professor Baker. 


THE WOOSTER JUVENILE SPEAKER. Compiled 
by Lizzie E. Wooster. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 112 pp. 
Price: paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 

Here one may find a fine collection of recitations, 
songs, and dialogues in rhyme, for school and general 
use. The selection is well done, and children of all 
grades may find something fitted for their use. It may 
fairly be asked, however, whether the collection would 
not be improved by the addition of a table of contents. 
THE GREEN VALLEY SCHOOL. By C. W. G. Hyde, 

Editor of “School Education,’ Minneapolis, Minn, 

Published by the editor. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A delightful story of a school, and of some pedagog- 
ical value. It is a story of the struggles, trials, and 
triumphs of a new schoolmaster who had ideals that 
were sensible, though to the school board and several 
citizens they did not appear so at first. But the victory 
came, as the dawning comes, gradually but surely. It 
is an interesting story throughout, but especially so in 
showing how the teacher-novitiate managed some un- 
ruly spirits who thought it the acme of behavior to 
throw down their teacher. There is a lesson of patience 
that many an instructor will find it well to ponder and 
to pursue. The author is to be congratulated in the 
make-up of his material, and the artless way in which 
he uses it. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. By W. S 
Franklin and Barry Macnutt of South Bethlehem, 
Penn. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
283 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

A new text book specially provided by its authors 
for colleges and technical schools, and one worthy of 
regard by those who are engaged in teaching the science 
of mechanics. The work deals with ‘‘Measurements,” 


“Statics,” “Motions,” “Frictions,” ‘‘Hydrostatics,” “Hy- . 


draulics,” and other subjects that belong to the science, 
and are most judiciously handled and luminously ex- 
plained. The exercises seem peculiarly well chosen and 
arranged. An introduction on the “Study of Physics” 
is valuable. The work is well indexed, favoring ready 
allusion to the textual matter by the student. 


LA VIDA SENCILLA. By Rev. Charles Wagner of 
Paris. Buenos Ayres: Tipografico El Comercio, 
Paper. 277 pp. 

This is a Spanish version of the book by Wagner 
entitled “The Simple Life,” a book that has had a 
remarkable circulation in many languages. De Los 
"Rios is the translator into the tongue of South America, 
It is quite possible to use it as a study in Spanish, and 
the student will not only meet in it the tongue of 
Hispania, but also be in the midst of inspiring thoughts 
as he reads. 

BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* The Boy Problem.’’ By Wm. Byron Forbush. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

“Shelley's Selected Poems.'’ Edited by George Herbert 
Clarke. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘‘Algebra for Grammar Schools.'’ By A. H. Wheeler. 
Price, SO cents. “A First Course in Algebra."” By A. H. 
Wheeler. Price, 95 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘Jean Rotrou’s Saint Genest and Venceslas.”” Edited by 
T., F. Orane. ‘“Merimee’s Carmen and Other Stories.”’ 
Edited by Edward Manley. ‘Lizbeth Longfrock."’ Trans- 
lated by Laura E. Poulsson. Price, 40 cents. ‘*Elements 
of Physiology.’’ By Theodore Hough and W. T. Sedgwick. 
Price, $1.25.——‘‘Laboratory Exercises—Elementary Physics” 
(Book one). By H. Newman. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘tA Field Book of the Stars."’ By Wm. Tyler Olcott. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

** Mother Goose's Puzzle Pictures.'’ Price, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia : The Henry Altemus Company. 

‘* The Robinson Crusoe Reader.’’ By Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Price, 30 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 
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MS of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
aathorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19.: Rhode Island Inst. 
.of Instruction, Infantry Hall, Prov- 
idence, R. L. 

Nov. 8: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, in Latin 
School Hall, Warren avenue, Bos- 
ton. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Missoula, 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1, 2, 3, 08: Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
NORTHFIELD.—F. E. Austin of 
Hanover, N. H., will have charge of 
the Physies and Electrical Engineer- 
ing departments at Norwich Univer- 
sity the coming year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield has made known the 
plans for the celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of the opening of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
A conference on ‘Rural Progress” 
will be held from October 2 to 5, in- 

The following speakers have been 
engaged: M. F. Dickinson and W. H. 
Bowker of Boston, trustees of the 
college; N. J. Bachelder, former Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire and master 
of the national grange; Professor €. 
BE. Beach of Burlington, Vt.; Dr. A. 
C. True, director of experiment sta- 
tions, Washington, D. C.: Carroll D. 
Wright, president of Clark College, 
Worcester; Professor F. William 
Ranc, state forester; Professor John 
Craig, Cornell University; Charles M. 
Gardner, Westfield, lecturer of the 
state grange; Professor G. M. Gowell, 
Dniversity of Maine; the Rev. W. L. 
Anderson, Amberst; the Rev. John 
©. Goddard, Salisbury, Conn.; Super- 
intendent O. J. Kern, Winnebago 
county, Ill.; Dean J. C. Davis, St. 
Lawrence University, New York; 
Charles H. Mores, Cambridge, and 
George H. Martin, Boston. 

The state board of agriculture, the 
State grange, Massachusetts Civie 
League, the state executive commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A., the Connecti- 
cut Valley Congregational club, and 
the Western Massachusetts Library 
association will be represented in the 
conference. The new Clark hall will 
be dedicated to the use of the botani- 
cal department and named for Presi- 
dent Clark, one of the first presidents 
of the college. 

Professor Fred Smith Cooley of 
the Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege has resigned in order to ac- 
cept an appointment as supervisor 
of farmers’ institutes at Bozeman, 
Mont. The office is a newly-created 
one, the work having been done here- 
tofore by the director of the Montana 
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experiment station. Prof. Cooley’s 
duties will be to co-operate with 
farmers’ clubs, agricultural associa- 
tions and _ horticultural societies 
throughout the state, and to prepare 
programs for their meetings and 
select speakers. 

QUINCY.—Dr. Horace M. Willard, 
principal of the Quincy Mansion 
school, and a well known educator, 
died at the Quincy Mansion, Wollas- 
ton Park, August 24, after an illness 
of several weeks. 

Dr. Willard was a native of Can- 
terbury, Conn., where he was born 
Mareh 24, 1842, being a son of George 
A. and Emerette Willard. He pre- 
pared for college at the grammar 
schools in Providence, entered Brown 
University in 1860, and was gradu- 
ated in 1864 with the degree of B. A. 
He received the degree of A. M. from 
Brown University in 1667, and hon- 
orary D. S. in 1896. 

Dr. Willard was married to Miss 
Ruth Saunders of Fall River, July 11, 
1872, she then being principal of the 
Bridgewater Academy. He was prin- 
cipal of Colby Academy of New Lon- 
don, N. H., from 1864 to 1870. From 
1870 to 1872 he served as superintend- 
ent of schools at Gloucester, and from 
1872-73 he filled a like position at 
Newton. In 1873 he became princi- 
pal of the Vermont Academy at Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt. Later he was princi- 
pal of the Howard Seminary at West 
Bridgewater. In 1896 he founded the 
Quincy Mansion school, of which he 
had since been principal and owner. 

Dr. Willard was a member of the 
Phi Betta Kappa club and the Twen- 
tieth Century club of Boston. He 
was for one year a member of the 
city council of Quincy, this being the 
only public position he had ever held 
in Quincy. 


BOSTON. The School for Social 
Workers, maintained by Simmons 


College and Harvard University, 
begins on October 1 its fourth year. 
It is of general interest, together 
with like schools in New York, Chi- 
cago, and London, as a new thing in 
the field of education. For these 
schools were opened a few years ago 
to help answer the call for good 
workers in charity, correction, neigh- 
borhood work and kindred forms of 
social service. The demand for such 
is greater than the supply. And the 
demand is increasing. 

The Boston School had _ twenty- 
seven students the first year. Last 
year there were thirty-eight, nine of 
whom were men registered in Har- 
vard University, and some candi- 


-dates for degrees, toward which the 


work in the school counted. The 
women were registered in Simmons 
College. One completed in the school 
the requisite courses for the degree 
of bachelor of science. Of the thirty- 
eight, ten were persons of consider- 
able experience in some form of 
social service. Thus are brought to- 
gether men and women, students and 
workers, to consider from various 
points of view problems which are 
of concern to all who would better 
social conditions. 

The course is one academic year. 
For exceptional reasons, it may be 
taken in two years. As a prepara- 
tion for it, women may take a year 
as special students in Simmons Col- 
lege, studying biology, hygiene, psy- 
chology, ethics, economics, ete. But 
there are no requirements for admis- 
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sion to the school beyond evidetice 
that the student will profit by the 
opportunities offered. 

Most of the students give their 
working time to the course; some 
give part time. For full time the fee 
is one hundred dollars, payable half 
at the beginning of each term. 

The instruction is largely by con- 
ference, helping students to think 
for themselves. There is study of, 
and reports on, selected literature. 
Lectures are given and special prob- 
lems are presented by persons of 
rare experience in particular activi- 
ties. Some very practical work with 
selected agencies, under skilled di- 
rection, is required. 

The management is a_ board of 
leaders in educational and _ social 
work, appointed by the authorities of 
Simmons and Harvard. The direc- 
tor is Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D., the 
associate is Miss Zilpha D. Smith. 

The announcement is now made 
that the school will conduct this 
coming year, and probably in the 
future, some research work in sub- 
jects touching charity and social ad- 
vance. This work will be done under 
skilled direction, by chosen persons, 
perhaps advanced students with 
practical experiences. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston offers a fel- 
lowship in Simmons College, the 
holder to divide her time between 
the School for Social Workers and 
research work for the Union. This 
is the result of such co-operition 
tried last year. 

And the Tuckerman School, about 
to be opened in Boston, under Unita- 
rian auspices, for the training of 
church workers, plans to use some 
of the course of the School for Social 
Workers as a part of its course, thus 
emphasizing value of co-opera- 
tion, instead of duplication in special- 
ized educational service. In the 
School for Social Workers all denom- 
inations meet as students and _in- 
structors. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Ellen Dodge, 
first assistant principal of the Hope 
high school and one of the best known 
teachers in New England, committed 
suicide by taking prussie acid August 
8. Miss Dodge was born in Salem, 
but had lived in Providence since she 
was four years old. She was an in- 
structor in Latin, mathematics, phy- 
sical science, and English literature. 
She was a deep student, and greatly 
interested in all educational affairs. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Something 
above twenty-five per cent. of the 
public school children promoted last 
June are shown to be defective ac- 
cording to the standards of the Bu- 
reau of Health. ‘The figures arrived 
at are the result of IJabors on he 
part of the corps of inspectors ex- 
tending over many weeks. The 
work has been done under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Thomas J. Beatty, 
who has the matter of school insp:e- 
tion under his immediate chirge. 
This is the first time that an atte pt 
has been made to classify the chil- 
dren promoted in the course of any 
one year into the defective and non- 
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defective class. A similar attempt 
made some time ago in New York 
resulted in showing more than nine- 
teen per cent. of defectives. It is 
said in the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Health that the tests applied under 
the Philadelphia system are much 
more rigid and severe and that the 
twenty-five per cent. here represents 
about the same conditions as _ the 
nineteen per cent. in New York. 

The system used in Philadelphia 
had been pronounced by Dr. Charles 
Henry Tattersall, health officer of 
Salford, England, who visited this 
country at the instance of the Lon- 
don School Board to study American 
methods, as the best in the country. 

For the purposes of the inspection 
children promoted were divided into 
two classes, those who were exempt- 
ed from examination and promoted 
on the record of work done, and 
those who were subjected to exami- 
nation. The entire number of chil- 
dren in both classes was 135,959. Of 
these, 78,732 were promoted by ex- 
emption and 57,227 were subjected 
to examination. 

Of these exempted, 37,920 were 
boys and 40,812 girls. The percent- 
age of defectives in this class was 
23.6. 

Of those subjected to examination, 
29,544 were boys and 27,683 girls. 
The percentage of defectives was 
31.08 per cent. The percentage of 
defectives in the entire number was 
25.9. 

Of the entire number in _ both 
classes, 16,654 out of 67,464 boys 
were pronounced defective, and 18,- 
660 out of 68,495 girls. The percent- 
ages are respectively 24.6 and 27.2 


am 


Classification of defectives in both 


classes falls under the following 
heads :— 

Exempts. Non- 

Exempts. 
1258 1459 
2400 2166 
Orthopaedic ..... 348 
68 610 
Miscellaneous ... 628 799 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Great things are 
doing in this city under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Hecter. The 
city has raised $900,000 to be used in 
the building of four new high school 
houses, which are to be erected at 
once simultaneously. The bonds 
were unanimously voted, and there 
is entire unanimity and great enthu- 
Ssiasm over it. V. K. Froula of 
Quincy, Il., has been elected princi- 
pal of the Calid high school, and Mi'o 


H. Stuart of Indianapolis to the 
Cleveland high school. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE IN SMYRNA. 
By Walter J. Ballard. 

According to Consul Harris, of 
Smyrna, in Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports, the American Inter- 
national College of that city aims to 
equip young men for positions of 
trust and influence in the commer- 
cial, religious, and scientific institu- 
tions of Asia Minor. The college is 
eighteen years old, and from a very 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same a 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The floorin 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, an 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
and saves the air from contamination—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust thus 
being very much lessened. 


Standard Floor Dressing is soldin barrelsand cansof 
varying capacity by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler gives best results. 

We will apply Standard Floor 

Dressing,without charge, tothe floor 
of one room or hallin any Hospital, 
School or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it 
Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, 
waxed or polished floors or for use 
in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports 
from medical authorities on floors that 
have been treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


is true 


ne that 


find that the labor required 


In addition to 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag 


the student a knowledge of his own ers in 


in America. It aims to develop im 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new buildi Sum- 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS, 


small beginning has reached a posi- 
tion of commanding influence in 
western Asia Minor. The territory 
marked out as its sphere of influ- 
ence includes the sites of all the 
seven ancient churches of the Apoca- 
lypse, a territory as large as New 
England, and containing a popula- 
tion of nearly four millions of people, 
chiefly Turks, Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians. The students are also 
from Greece, Macedonia, and the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago. 
There are 330 pupils and 24 instruc- 
tors. The school is self-sustaining. 
The pupils include Moslems and 
Jews, and a few American and Eng- 
lish boys. In the eighteen years, 
1,500 boys and young men have been 


educated. In 1903 the school was in- 


corporated under the laws of the 
state of Massachusetts. girls’ 
school of 240 pupils is attached. 


SPREAD OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE IN JAPAN. 


In Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports, Consul Thomas H. Norton of 
Chemnitz says that the Germans are 
exerting every possible influence to 
extend their linguistic hold in the 
extreme Orient. Admirable facilities 
are offered native Chinese for the 


acquisition of the German language 
in the colony at Tsingtan, and these 
are extended to the great seaports 
on the Chinese coast. 

In Japan, the growing attention 
paid to the German language, with- 
out special outside effort, is worthy 
of note. A Japanese journal is de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of 
those studying German, and their 
number now exceeds 20,000, accord- 
ing to this periodical. These include 
1,000 university students who use 
German colloquially. Then follow 
2,500 students in preparatory col- 
leges, and 1,000 in academies. The 
study of German is obligatory on all 
medical students, and these number 
1,500 in the eight medical colleges 
and 1,200 in preparatory depart- 
ments. German is also obligatory in 
the military academies, as well as in 
the school for youth of the nobility 
in Tokio. A strong German philo- 
logical society has lately been organ- 
ized in the University of Tokio, in- 
cluding in its membership fifty pro- 
fessors and 400 students. 


Ella. Marry you’ 
couldn't dress me,” 

Edgar. “I wasn’t asking for a po- 
sition as lady’s maid.”—Pick Me Up. 


Why, you 
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August is the Critical Month. 
Hurry is the Word! 
With an Increase of Over 40%, in Our Sales of 
Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders. 
Holden «:T’’ Back Binder, New and Clever. 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper. 


Over Same Period one year ago and with the Busiest Month still to be 
heard from we cannot urge too strong the necessity for sending in your 


Order without delay. 


In a period of five years—our articles show a saving— over all costs— 
to the Tax payers of approximately seven cents per book per year! 


The books are kept Clean, Neat and Sanitary without Additional 


Expense! 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The articles in the September 
number of Everybody’s magazine, 
cover a wide range from an account 
of the Peace Cénference by Vance 
Thompson to an informing study of 


the great department stores by 
Hartley Davis. Charles E. Russell 
publishes the second instalment of 
his series ‘Where Did You Get It, 
Gentlemen?’ and Allen Sangree 
philosophizes breezily on the frenzies 
of baseball “fans. President Roose- 
velt, returns to the attack of the 
“Nature Fakers.” A group of prom- 
Inent naturalists also contribute to 
the controversy in this number. 
The fiction of the number is “The 
Judgment of Eve,” a novelette by 
May Sinclair. 


> 


Illiterates. 
BY WALTER L. BALLARD. 


The ten states having the largest 
number of illiterates are: 


States. Population. Illiterates. 
Georgia .........2,216,331 158,247 
Alabama ..-1,828,697 139,649 
Pennsylvania ...6,302,115 139,982 
New York ...... 7,268,894 130,004 
Louisiana .......1,381,625 122,638 
Mississippi ......1,551,270 118,057 
1,854,184 113,353 
Tennessee ...... 2,020,616 105,851 
Kentucky 2,147,174 102,528 
| 1,953,284 157,650 


Virginia with 25,487 more people 
than Alabama has 26,296 less _illite- 
rates. Texas with about double the 
population of Mississippi has 4,274 
less. New York is the banner state 
in this showing, having in proportion 
to its population far fewer illiterates 
than either of the other nine states 
named. 


O TRAY BEAN. 


“I see,” said the editor, as he 
glanced over the manuscript of a 
realistic novel, “that in almost every 
chapter the villain’s automobile an- 
nounces its approach by a sound 
which you spell ‘h-o-n-q-u-e.’ ” 

“Precisely,” replied the author; “it 
was a French machine.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


like that of England over Egypt. 

Yhe peace conference at The 
Hague has practically admitted that 
it is impracticable to devise any 
scheme for the limitation of arma- 
ments. This is the real meaning of 
the resolution on the question, moved 
by England and seconded by Russia, 
which the conference adopted by a 
unanimous vote. In form, the reso- 
lution reaffirms the declaration of the 
conference of 1899 in favor of the 
consideration of the question, de- 
clares it to be even more urgent than 
before, and expresses the pious hope 
that the different governments may 
make it the subject of earnest study. 
But all this has no practical value 
except as an expression of amiable 
intentions. The conditions in differ- 
ent nations and in the same nation 
at different times vary so widely that 
it is impossible to reach any basis of 
agreement. To go no farther for an 
illustration, this question wears a 
very different aspect today to Eng- 
land, which assembled more than two 
hundred warships in a single naval 
review the other day, and to Russia 
which has hardly any navy left afloat 
since the disasters of the war with 
Japan. 


> 


PRECISELY DEFINED. 


Knicker. “What was the size of 
the fish he caught?’ 

Bocker. “Between a lie and a 
fake.’—New York Sun. 


> 


HABITS. 


Amiel, the French philosopher, was 
never wiser than when he _ said: 
“Habits count for more than maxims, 
because habit is a living maxim, be- 
come flesh and instinct. To reform 
one’s maxims is nothing; it is but to 
change the title of the book. To learn 
new habits is everything, for it is to 
reach the substance of life. Life is 
but a tissue of habits.””’ Each good 
babit we weave in our teens means a 
better and happier life to its very end 


—and we cannot afford to waste an 
hour in setting the loom at work. 


FOR INKY 

A girl I know has made a won- 
derful discovery, which she thinks 
all sheoolboys and schoolgirls should 
know. 

“It's so needful, mamma,” she 
says. “All boys and girls get ink on 
their fingers, you know. 

“Surely they do, and on _ their 
clothes as well,” said her mother. 

“IT can’t get the spots out of my 
clothes, but I’m sorry when they get 
there,” responded the girl. “I try 
very hard not to. But I can get the 
ink spots off my fingers. See!” 

She dipped her fingers into water, 
and while they were wet she took 
a match and-rubbed the sulphur 
end well over her ink spot. One after 
another the spots disappeared, leav- 
ing a row of white fingers where had 
been a row of inky ones. 
finished. ‘“‘Isn’t that good? I read 

“There,” said the girl after she had 
that in a housekeeping paper, and I 
never knew they were any good be- 
fore. I clean my fingers that way 
every morning, now; it’s just splen- 
did!” 

So some other boys and girls might 
try Alice’s cure for inky fingers.— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


A PAINFUL POSSIBILITY. 

When the teacher called the class 
for geography, she noticed that Eben 
Wilkins, her dullest pupil, were a 
particularly cheerful smile. 

“You look as if you knew your 
fesson today,” she said. encourag- 
ingly. 

“Yes’m, I do,” he answered, brisk- 
ly. “The answer to the first ques- 
tion is ‘North,’ and the next is ‘Alas- 
ka,’ and the next is ‘United States,’ 
and the next is—” 

“But that is not the way to learn 
your lesson, Bben,” and the teacher 
struggled for a properly severe ex- 
pression. “You must skip about, 
That is what I shall do in asking the 
questions.” 

Eben looked as if the joy of living 
had departed once for all. 

“But supposing I didn’t skip about 
just the way you do,” he said plain- 
tively, “then I’d be all mixed up.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


a 
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| | (Continued from page 213.) 
any plan of international policing. 
| France will have to be given a free 
a: hand; and ultimately probably its 
i oe control over Morocco will be much 
—_ 
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Principal State Populations. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Bulletin 71 of the Bureau of Census 
gives us the ascertained (state inter- 
decennial census) and estimated pop- 
ulations of each of our states in 1905 
and the increases since the census of 
1900. 

Those states having 1,000,000 peo- 
ple are:— 


INTERDECENNIAL CENSUS. 


Population, Increase, 
1905. since 1900. 
New York 8,067,308 798,404 
Massachusetts .. 3,003,680 198,334 
Michigan ...... 2,530,016 109,034 
Wisconsin ..... 2,229,949 159,907 
TOWE 2,210,050 *21,803 
New Jersey .... 2,144,132 260,474 
Minnesota ..... 1,979,912 228,518 
*Decrease. 
ESTIMATED. 
Population, Increase, 
1905, since 1900. 
Pennsylvania .. 6,824,115 522,000 
4,400,155 242,610 
3,320,405 213,740 
Indiana ........ 2,678,492 162,030 
Dist. of Col’mbia 2,405,821 189,490 
Kentucky ...... 2,291,444 144.270 
North Carolina... 2,031,740 137,930 
Tennessee ..... 2,147,166 126,550 
1,986,347 157,650 
1,953,284 99,100 
Mississippi ..... 1,682,105 130,835 
California ...... 1,620,883 135,880 
Louisiana ...... 1,513,140 131,520 
Arkansas ...... 1,403,230 91,675 
South Carolina.. 1,434,901 94,585 
Maryland ...... 1,260,869 72,825 
Nebraska ...... 1,068,120 1,820 
The very trifling increase in the 


population o f Nebraska, only 1,820 
out of 1,068,120, is remarkable. The 
five leading states as to increases are 


New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Texas, and New Jersey. 
The bulletin estimates the total 


population in 1906 of continental 
United States at 83,941,510; adding 
the population of our outlying terri- 
tory we have:— 


Continental United States.83,941,510 


Philippine Islands........ 7,912,593 


Total under the American 


Estimate for 1910......... 98,854,583 


Inasmuch as we receive consider- 
ably more than 1,000,000 persons 
each year by immigration that 
estimate of not quite 99,000,000 for 
1910 is conservative. The figures 


will doubtless exceed ‘100,000,000 by 
then. 


WHY PAPER CUTS. 
(From C. H. Claudy’s “How Knives 
Cut,” in St. Nicholas.) 

Have you ever cut yourself with a 
piece of paper? The edges of a piece 
of glazed paper looks much like that 
of a knife under the microscope. Of 
course. the little teeth have not the 
strength of steel, but if the edge of 
the paper is drawn swiftly over the 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


sertion. 


Each additional line 25 cents. 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior, They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Bducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 


WANTED. 


TEACHER. High grade man to 
take charge of English department 
in leading business school; $1500; 
other positions. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Isa 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole’ by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Gary, Y. M. A, 
Building, Portland, Maine. 


TO LET. 
HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers, Refer by permission to A. 
EB. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


FOSSILS. Beautiful, perfect fos- 
sil leaves for your collection, dug from 
the great shale beds of [Florissaut, 
Colo. 25 cents each—silver. Photo 
print of giant petrified stump, 10 


cents silver. G. Salling. Florissant, 
Colo. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
+ Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 

ass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM, F.JARVIS, Waltham, Mass. 


$38 a Week Salary 
ia for 1,000 Men 


— 

Liberal salaries and commissions, accord- 
ing to ability, for men and women who w ill 
solicit subscriptions for a high-class popu. 
lar magazine. Big returns assured for 
whole or part-time work. Write at once to 
Office Number 50, THE CIRCLE, Funk& 


Wagnalls Company, New York. 


finger without much pressure, that 
peculiar property of matter caljed in- 
ertia comes into play, and the tender 
teeth have cut the flesh before they 
are broken. The same property it is 
which allows a candle to be shot 
through a one-inch plank, or permits 
a bullet to pass through a pane of 
glass without shattering it, ‘teaving 
only a clean, round. hole. 
CHILDREN’S COURTS. 


From Alice Katharine Fallows’s ‘‘Fait 
Play for Wayward Children,” in the 
Century. 

The juvenile court movement has 
grown with great rapidity in the few 
years since its birth, and already 
twenty states have separate courts 
for children. How much these courts 
have done to better human lives can- 
not be set down as_ statistics, but 


even in dollars and cents states are 
finding it cheaper to ‘“‘make men than 
to support criminals.” In four years 
the children’s court in Denver alone 
has saved the state of Colorado some- 
thing over $270,000. 


HIGH FINANCE BEYOND HIM 

“Sam, what would you do if you 
had a million dollars?” 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake! I’m sho’ I 
dunno wot I'd do ef I had a million 
dollahs; but I know wot I'd do ef I 
had two dollahs. I’ve bin waitin’ 
two yeahs to git married. 


This is the age, dear Lady Betty, 
of the genius of wealth; the follow- 
ing conversation is an illustration of 
that: 

He. “Do you like Shakespeare?” 

She: “How much has he?”—Truth. 
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Established 1885 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Send for Agency M: 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ak 


SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-4 Beacon Street, Boston 


mentioning this publication. 


BS F. CLARK CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave 


17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, |IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


al ebra for Grammar Schools. 
irst Course in Algebra.. 
fiements of Physiology 
Laboratory Exercises +4 Elementary Physics 

ig (Book I.) . 
Lizbeth Longfrock 
Shelley’s Selected Poems 
The Strength of 
A Field Book of the Stars............ 
Janus in Modern 
Spirit Lake 
_ The Long Road 
Races and Immigrants in America 
= The Limit of Wealth .. ............... ates 


The Kingdom of 
4 Leading American Soldiers 
Home Gymnastics on Ling System. . 
Life and Correspondence of James McHenry.. 
Mothor Goose’s Puzzle Pictures............... 
The Robinson Crusoe 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Wheeler Little, Brown & Co., Boston § .50 
Howe & Sedgwick Ginn & Co., “ 1.25 
Poulsson [Tr.] 

Forbush The Pilgrim Press, Boston 100 
Clarke [Ed.] Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston .45 
Welsford ongmans, Green & Co.,N.Y¥. 1.75 
Olcott G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Redway & Hinman, American Book Co., N. .Y° .60 
1.25 

Lankester Henry Holt Co. N. 1.40 
Johnston 1.75 
Wide Funk & Wagnalls, N «¥, 50 
Steiner Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland 6.00 
The Henry Altemus Co., Phila. 
Cowles A. Fianagan Co., Chicago 30 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
4 NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


Frronsur6, Mass. 
G. THompson, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framineuam, Mass 

women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


TATE NORMAL L SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 
—, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


The Schools of Arizona. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The 1906 report of the Governor 
of Arizona states that the public 
school system of the Territory em- 
braces primary, manual training, 
and grammar schools, high schools 
for the principal centers of popula- 
tion, two normal schools, and a 
university; in all a very considerable 
and commendable educational outfit 
for a territory as young as Arizona, 
and significant of the strong Ameri- 
canism which is inspiring and 
animating the people of Arizona to 
build for the future, from a present 
foundation of educational stability. 

The university is at Tucson. It is 


conducted by an excellent faculty, 
the president having general charge 
of the management of the institution, 
subject to the supervision of the 
board of regents. 

The normal schools are at Tempe 
and Flagstaff, and, says the governor 
compare favorably with the best 
normal schools of the older states. 

The statistics of Arizona’s schools 
for 1906, as compared with 1905, are 
(governor’s report): 


Gain over 
1906. 1995. 
Children. of school 
Enrolled in district 
schools 23,223 1,431 
School districts ...... 290 3 
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§ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Schoolhouses con- 
is structed in year.... 12 12 
ie. High schools ........ 6 3 
9 Primary schools ..... 377 11 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
aS a 4 Ashbarten Male teachers ....... 110 13 
203 fehigan A Spokane, Wash, 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld Total number of 
Teachers holding first- 
TEACHERS’ grade certificates... 379 
x A.G. FISHER, Prop. Teachers holding sec~ 
& ond-grade certifi- 
cellent facilities for placing teachers in every part 175 
ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
~ a salary, male teach- 
HG For Results 101 T OTS $89.41 
oe male ond the E D UCATO RS EXC H A NGE i” Average monthly 
a Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience salary, female teach- 
Revenues of schools,$579,385 47,809 


School expenditures, $581,335 $109,971 

The increases in school revenues 
and school expenditures, particularly 
the latter, show how great a value 
the people of Arizona attach to Ameri- 
can public school education. 

Arizona is frequently quoted as 
being generous to its schoolteachers 
in the matter of salaries, as com- 
pared with many of the states. Of 
its school revenues 87.8 per cent. is 
devoted to that purpose. In that re- 
spect Arizona is exceeded only by 
Alabama which state so devotes 93.2 
per cent. Georgia ranks with Ari- 
zona, With 87.8 per cent. It is a fact 
that Arizona, with $71.10 pays its fe- 
male school teachers higher salaries 
than does any other state or territory 
of the Union. The nearest to it is 
California with $64.60 and Nevada 


with $63.30. In monthly salaries for 
male teachers, Arizona with its 


$89.10 is exceeded only by Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Nevada. Califor- 


nia’s male teachers’ 
$80 monthly. 

About the only trouble in Arizona 
school matters is the indifference of 
Mexican parents. It is extremely 
difficult to secure the attendance of 
Mexican children. In his report the 
governor lays stress on that point. 

According to the 1905 report of 
Tnited States commissioner of edu- 
eation, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Arizona has 498 schoolhouses; and 
the estimated value of her’ school 


salaries average 


property is $900,200. The average 
daily attendance is 14,009 or 64.29 
per cent. of the enrollment. The 


aggregate number of days schooling 
(all pupils combined) in 1904-5 school 
year was 1,896,819. Who ean caleu- 
late the benefit, present and future, 
derived from nearly two million days 
of American teaching in a single 
school year? 

School was kept for 135.4 days In 
the year. Ninety per cent of Ari- 
zona’s total school revenues is from 
local taxation. That speaks well as 
to the direct interest of the people 
in their schools. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 


the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Labor Day has come to be looked 
upon as the opening date of the fall 
and winter season in theatricals and 
next Monday will find Keith's Bos- 
ton Theatre in readiness to uphold 
its reputation as America’s foremost 
vaudeville theatre during the cam- 
paign of 1907-08. 


cluded in next week's bill, Robert 
Hilliard, Gus Edwards’ “Blonde 
Typewriters,” Cliff Gordon, Galla- 
eher and Barrett, Hassan Ben Ali's 
Arabs, Kelly and Rose and the Per- 
mane Brothers among them. 

Hilliard and his company are to 
present his latest success, “The Man 
Who Won the Pool,’ a dramatic 
sketch that ranks among the best 
ever played in vaudeville. This will 
be Hilliard’s first appearance at 
Keith's in nearly two years. 

Gus Edwards’ Blonde Typewriter 
aet introduces six very pretty and 
clever girls and Johnnie Stanley, a 
bright comedian and great dancer, in 
one of the liveliest acts imaginable, 
sure Winner. 

Cliff Gordon, “The German Poli- 
tician,” is in a class by himself as a 
Dutch monolog entertainer. He al- 
Wis has plenty of new material. 

Gallagher and Barrett are to play 
that extremely funny travesty, “The 
Battle of Too-Soon,” a gem among 
nets of its kind. 

There will be a dozen or more ac- 
robats with the Hassan Ben Ali 
troupe of Arabs. Several of them 


have only recently arrived in this | 


country. Kelly and Rose are two of 


the sweetest singers on the stage, | 


while the VPermane Brothers are 
European tumblers who do avery 
eccentric act. 

Max Duffek, a musical contortion- 
ist: Dorothy Kenton and her banjo; 
the Zarrell srothers, posturers: 
Downing and LeVan, Hebrew come- 
dians and parodists: Tanner and Gil- 
bert, in a pleasing sketch: the May 
Sisters, soubrettes; and the Kineto- 
graph will complete the program. 


DIFFERENT METHODS. 


Bronson. “My wife writes to me 
every few days from the mountains 
for more money.” 

Woodson. “Well, I gave mv wife 
all the money I had before she went 
away. and now [ have to write to 
her when I want some .—Harper's 
Weekly. 


Magistrate—Officer, what is this 
man charged with? 

Constable—He’s a camera fiend of 
the worst kind, yer worship. 

Magistrate—But this man shouldn't 
have been arrested simply because he 
has a mania for taking pictures. 

Constable—It Isn’t that, yer wor- 
ship: he takes the cameras.—Tit Bits 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher. 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St.. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular PF. 


There will be a} 
number of superlative features in-| 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| SIRABLE as some Teachers’ Agency work Js, good agencies suffer becaure there are ro 
DE many irresponsible agencies that iniorm multitudes of teachers of rea) or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute ergaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that be has ap- 
year since ; thismonth he AGENCY President Teekel of the Union Springs 
las engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for 
three teachers. ‘‘ I] am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e1 gaged by lorg distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled. as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


= BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIf. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fositions fillcd in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Sckools. over 5,((0 in Secord- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Pcok free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norn al Schools and Collcges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (0., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Serson Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least §0 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyc ming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moings, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyteton 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


THE A Cl E N Cc E DURGEM OW. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Manhattan Building. 


Correspondence invited. 


j j We have unequaled facilities for placing t 
Winship qualed facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. ... 
WM. F. JARVIS 


| 
| 
3 Agency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, $e 3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


sally commended. 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


all its lite to the varying conditions. 


in public schools. 


Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 


started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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